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(SPECIAL HEAVY) 


For These Tractors 


Leonard 
Lincoln 


Allis-Chalmers 


(All models except 6-12) 
All Work 
Appleton 
A an-Taylor 
Avery Track Runner 
Bates Steel Mule 


(Midwest Motor) 
Bear 


Case 
(Models 22-40) 


Cletrac W 
Dart 


Eagle 
E-B 
Flour City 
(Junior and 20-35} 
Fordson 
Frick 
Gray 
Heider 
Huber 
Lauson 
Leader 


Wallis 


Little Giant 


Minneapolis 
(12-25 and 17-30) 


Titan 
Topp-Stewart 
Trundaar 
Twin City 


(12-20 and 20-35) 
Uncle Sam 


Waterloo Boy 
Wetmore 
Wisconsin 


—and Cultivators 


Do-It-All 
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There is none better 


panama Special Heavy is the grade 
recommended by our staff of lubricat- 
ing engineers to give correct lubrication 
of all frictional surfaces for the tractors 
and cultivators listed above. To follow 
that recommendation is to save wear and 
tear on your machine and to keep it in 
the field — to cash on your investment. 


STANDARD 


(indiana) 


OIL COMPANY 


If you use any other make of tractor, 
write us for chart for correct grade to give 
perfect lubrication. Follow the recom- 
mendations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) and you will add power 
and life to your motor. Drain your crank- 
case frequently and refill with the correct 
grade of Polarine. That’s economy. 


Motor Macultivator 


910 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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_ ever, we will not discuss the local situa- 


will begrudge paying more for the 


* Pay only $21 instead of $35. If 
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What Iowa Farmers Pay to Run the 


State 


Industry Representing 38 Per Cent of the Population Pays 67 Per Cent of State Taxes 


HE average Iowa farmer pays 22 
cents an acre, or $35 on a 160-acre 


By Hf. A. Wallace 


should join together on this problem and 


present their ease with such vigor that 


if the executive council does not give 





farm, to the state government of 
Iowa. He pays about five times this 
much toward his local roads, schools and 
county government. In this article, how- 


tion, but will center our attention on the 
$35 which the state gets. This is a prac- 
tical proposition right now, because on 
July 13 the state executive council meets 
to equalize taxes as between counties and 
between industries. 

Should the average 160-acre farmer 
kick because he pays $35 a year to-the 
state of Iowa? Of the $35 which is being 
paid this year, about $7 will go to_the 
University of Towa, $5.50 to the college 
and experiment station at Ames, $8.70 
to running the state departments, $9.70 
toward the state institutions, such as the 
hospitals, insane asylums and peniten- 
tiaries, and $4.10 for miscellaneous items 
such as the expenses of the state legisla- 
ture, ete. None of these seem so very 
large. Farmers who send their children 
to either Iowa City or Ames doubtless 





IF YOU ARE AN IOWA FARMER— 


You pay $30 a year toward running the state govern- 
ment, while the average adult male in the cities pays $7. 
You pay, together with other farmers, $7,500,000 into 
the state treasury, while city property pays $3,660,000 
and railroads, telegraph lines, etc., pay about $1,000,000. 
You pay $7 a year toward the upkeep of the State 
University; $3.50 toward the support of the State Col- 
lege and Experiment Station; $8.70 toward running the 
state departments; $9.70 toward supporting state institu- 
tions such as hospitals, penitentiaries and the like, and 
$4.10 toward meeting miscellaneous state expense. 
If the burden were distributed equitably, the ayerage 
owner of 160 acres of farm land would be paying $21 to- 
ward state expenses instead of $35. The average farmer 
would be paying only $4.20 toward maintaining Iowa 
University instead of $7. 
This injustice runs all the way thru the tax system. 
A start can be made toward reform when the executive 
council meets July 13 at Des Moines, to sit as an equaliza- 
tion board. Every farm organization in Iowa should be 
there to present the case for the farmer, and a thousand 
farmers should be present to back up that claim. 


them a radical readjustment, it will be 
possible to change the system of taxation 
at the time of the next legislature, so 
that the 950,000 farm people of Iowa 
will not be paying nearly twice as much 
money toward running the state govern- 
ment as the 1,550,000 town and eity 
people. 

The map which is presented herewith 
tells what each county in Iowa is paying 
in cents per acre to the state. Any indi- 
vidual farmer who wants to figure out 
how he stands relative to other farm 
land in his county, can get out his tax 
receipt which he got when he paid his 


do this, he must divide the valuation of 
his farm as given on the tax receipt by 


taxable valuation, which is one-fourth of 
the supposed trwe valuation, ordinarily 
ranges from $10 an acre for the poorest 
farms to a little over $30 an acre for the 
richest farms. Suppose you find your 
farm is taxed at $20 an acre. You mul- 








feel that they get the worth of their state 
taxes many times over, Many farmers 
Uni- 
versity at Iowa City than for the agricultural 
work at Ames. Others will regret the necessity 
for paying as much as $9.70 per farmer for 
taking care of the insane, criminal and feeble- 
minded, most of whom are fed imto these state 
institutions by the cities. 


Farmers Bear More Than Their Share 


The astounding thing about these state ex- 
penses is that the farmers bear far more than 
their share of the burden. This year the Iowa 
farm land, farm animals, farm personal prop- 
erty and farm owned moneys and eredits will 
pay a total of about $7,500,000 into the Iowa 
state treasury. City land, personal property 
and city owned moneys and credits will pay a 
total of about $3,660,000. Railroads, telegraph 
lines, ete., which can be called neither farm nor 
tity, will pay a total of nearly $1,000,000. In 
80 far as a square-cut division ean be made, it 
seems accurate to say that the Iowa farm busi- 
mess this year is paying 67 per cent of the state 
faxes, and the city and town business of Iowa 


farmers and city people contributed on the 
same basis toward the maintenance of the 
State University of Iowa, at Iowa City, the 
farmers during this next year would be pay- 
ing about $4.20 each instead of $7, as is actual- 
ly the case, 

The state executive council, at its meeting on 
July 13, has the power to remedy this situation. 
It is almost certain, however, that there will be 
more people present at this meeting from the 
towns and cities, especially from the railroad 
companies, telegraph companies, ete., than 
from the farms. The men from the towns and 
cities, moreover, will be much better posted 
than the men from the farms and will have 
much more influence because of carefully culti- 
vated relations. Moreover, the statisticians and 
clerks in the service of the department heads 
who make up the state executive council are 
likely to have the eity point of view. The cir- 
cumstances are such, therefore, that it will be 
extraordinarily difficult for the farmers to get 
a fair readjustment of this decidedly unjust 
situation. The farm organizations of Iowa 


tiply this $20 an acre by 10.25, which is 
the state millage rate on the taxes whieh 
we are paying this year. After multiplying you 
mark off three places and read the answer in 
terms of cents per acre. On the basis of this 
illustration the farm with a taxed value of $20 
an acre would pay 25 cents to the state in tax- 
es. You can do this on your particular farm 
and find out whether you are paying about 15 
cents an acre to the state in taxes, as is the ease 
in some of the southern Iowa counties, or 
whether you are paying 30 cents an acre to the 
state, as is the case with some of the farmers of 
Polk county. 


Some Counties Have Just Grievance 


Now it happens that some of the counties 
of the state really have a just grievance which 
they might bring up before the state executive 
council at the July 13 meeting. Generally 
speaking, it is the poorer counties of the state 
which are paying more taxes than they should 
toward running the state government. For in- 
stance, such rough counties as Van Buren, 
Monroe, Appanoose, Jackson, Dubuque and Lee 


































































































































































































per cent. This is manifestly a are paying smaller taxes to the 
Rrave injustice, inasmuch as about state a than most of the other 
per cent of Iowa people now “t7) 117 | 17 wed od nem aan counties, but in view of the nature 
live in town and only 38 per cent 17 17 17 | 18 | 17| 37 | 14 ») of their land and its true value, 
on the land. 17 | 21 18 17 perros they are paying more than they 
The average man, woman and . should. In this matter of making 
child living in the country is now pest) igang, oo "20 19 | 1% tax adjustments between the coun- 
Paying about $7.90 to run the 20 | 20 | 20 |= Ry Tg ties, the state executive council in 
State, whereas the average man, ete. ee | 24 22) 18| 18| 19 the past seems to have followed 
Woman and child living in town is 21 | 22 a he em a about the same policy as in mak- 
Paying about $2.40 to run the eel iad waaee 17 | 17 ing adjustments between farm 
state. Moreover, among the town 22 | 24| 23} 2 | 21 | 22 me property and city property. The 
Population, a much higher per- FERRE ISTE Co TO mr] a0 plan has been to equalize the sit- 
eentage is grown up and capable 17 | 23 23| 19 | 22\| 26| 22 | 22 | 22] 21 “22 uation so that there would be the 
earning its own living, whereas aoe Be oe Eee eee ee eee a [90.. minimum of kicks. The funda- 
tong the farm population a 20 |91119}19 | 19} 17| 19 | 19 | 20 [= mental plan in taxation is to fol- 
ae i percentage is com- “i wh Canmedlt Ber" low about the same policy from 
of young children who are r. af a Cam | aa.t an. al oe =e year to year because in that way 
Producing very little income. Rad or a... Rus ee Baw Ra o Le 19/18 there will be fewer kicks than im 
If the people in the cities and \ 17 20 | 17 | 14/| 14] 16/| 14/| 13 | 14 “19 any other way. This is a changing 
were bearing their fair world, however, and a plan of this 

of the state tax burden, the sort results after a time in serious 
hay owner of 160 acres of Cents per acre paid by the average farmer in each county toward run- injustice. There was a time, for 
oe farm land today would have ning the state government, instance, when the farmers of 











Towa had (Concluded on page 22) 


the number of acres in his farm. This* 


taxes in March or April of this year. To ~ 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


fT OMORROW we come again to a ceremony 

of remembrance. Honor is due and we pay 
it to the dead soldiers of past wars. Over the 
graves of those who died in the agony of vio- 


lent death we lay tranquil wreaths. Over the 
graves of those who died strangling with gas 


‘in a muddy trench bottom, a bugle blows and 


troops stand stiffly at attention. Over the 
graves of those who lived out a long life, a life 
perhaps made colorful only by those days in 
camp and field, flags blow and children finger 
headstones and ask of long-past battles. 

There are other deaths to remember; there 
are other sacrifices deserving of honor. What 
of the soldier who came limping back home 
after Yorktown to find family gone and home 
burned? What of the man who fought at Get- 
tysburg till a spare bullet took him and left him 
the old man you remember who walked village 
streets with hair unkempt and a blank stare? 
What of the boy who went to France and came 
back stamped with a curious sullenness, a pro- 
found irritability, a disease that doctors spoke 
of as ‘‘shell shock’’ and could not cure? 

To stop breathing is not the most difficult 
thing in the world. There are other deaths that 
cut more deeply. To those who endure not one 
but many we owe perhaps more than we shall 
find it easy to acknowledge. 

But the dead of our wars lie not only in the 
graves we mark with headstones. There were 
other casualties. Hopes that once flourished 
seemed to pass away, Dreams that were almost 
prophecies appeared to vanish. The men of the 
Revolution hoped to see a brotherhood of man 
established in a new land where opportunity 
waited for all. They found the disorders of the 
confederation and lived to see control go back 
for the time into the hands of the moneyed 
aristocrats of the day. 

The men of the Civil war dreamed of liberty 
for all men, and lived to see free land gone and 
industrial civilization making slaves of the ma- 
chine from the free farmers they had known. 
The men of the World war hoped for world 
peace, and war departed forever; they find the 
race for armaments goes on and international 
hatreds no less keen than in the days before 
1914. 

Yet these hopes live. These dreams endure. 
The souls of our dead speak to us in hopes that 
still call to us and will call forever. Human 
liberty is not won in a battle or a war. Old 
enemies die or are defeated, but new ones rise. 
Economic equality, liberty to choose one’s way 


of life, freedom from the curse of war and 






other man-made disasters—these dreams still 
speak to us as they spoke to the men of "76 and 
’61 and °17. That they do endure is at once 
the legacy of our dead and their monument. 


THE GRAIN TRADE INQUIRY STOPS 


"THE Federal Trade Commission was created 
~~ to help keep big business from playing hob 
with public interests. It has at times been 
accused of bearing down unduly hard upon le- 
gitimate enterprises. Yet there are many in- 
instances of good work to its credit. The farmer 
can remember a number. The reports on the 
grain trade gave farmers information they had 
been unable to secure in any other way; thé 
investigation of the fight between the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce and the Equity 
Exchange brought to light facts that needed 
to be uncovered. 

Some months ago, in September of 1924, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association asked for in- 
formation on the margins and profits of grain 
middlemen at the terminals. The commission 
initiated an inquiry. Then somebody threw a 
monkey wrench. Work stopped. On April 22, 
the order directing the inquiry was formally 
rescinded. 

This inquiry could have been of great value 
to farmers who are thinking of putting co-op- 
eratives into the terminals or of buying out 
existing companies. Without knowledge of the 
sort the inquiry was designed to make public, 
buying stock in a terminal company is particu- 
larly risky business. The farmer elevator peo- 
ple who are talking of a terminal concern are 
avoiding some of this risk by refusing to invest 
in elevator space that may turn out to be a 
white elephant. 

It certainly is to the interest of farmers gen- 
erally, and particularly of those who are being 
approached by stock salesmen, for terminal 
companies to have this inquiry resumed. While 
a few years ago, a request of this sort from 
farmers might have been disregarded, today 
there ought to be no difficulty in getting atten- 
tion, C. W. Hunt, an Iowa farmer, is a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. We trust 
he will press the farmer’s case with the com- 
mission and secure authorization to let the work 
go forward. 








COST OF PRODUCTION 


O SAY that the farmer wants cost of pro- 

duction plus five per cent is perhaps a good 
short way of asserting the right of the farmer 
to be guided by the same commercial aims that 
animate most industries. Cost of production, 
however, is a hard term to define. Perhaps, 
while we are asserting our rights to equality 
with other industries, it may be well to look 
into some of the complications of the problem. 

The first inquiry when we say we want. cost 
of production for the farmer is invariably, 
‘Whose eost of production?’’ Is it to be the 
marginal farmer or the farmer favorably situ- 
ated who is to furnish the measure? And if it 
is to be the average of all, and if that average 
makes a price substantially higher than the 
average price now, just what will the social 
effects of that increase be? 

It is possible that such inereased price may 
bring into the farming businéss a number of 
marginal farmers, and a number of marginal 
farms. Farmers, that is, who are not very skill- 
ful, and land that is not very good. This in- 
creased production would make the job of 
holding prices high pretty hard. 

It is possible, too, that increased prices for 
farm. products might be capitalized at once in 
the shape of land values. Suppose the net in- 
come from an acre goes from $6 to $10, and the 
farmer, instead of using that inerease to better 
living standards, decides to use it to buy more 
land. Suppose, too, he finds others after land 
with the same view, and that as a result of this 


-and five per cent’’ for the farmer have really 
obligated themselves to do some hard thinking 








competition, the land is valued finally at $259 
instead of $150. Is this increased value to go” 
into the cost of production? And if it does, jn” 
a few years more, may not land go to $350, and _ 
later to $450 and $550, and so on up indefj. 
nitely? All the time, it may be, the standard 
of living of the working farmer might not 
change a bit. Would this be fair to the cop. 
sumer? Would it be of any real value to the @ 
man on the land? 

These are hard questions, and, so far as we 
know, no one has the complete answer to them, 
Yet those who want ‘‘cost of production 
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on exactly these points. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS 


[N THESE days the farmer who is fairly 

prosperous and well located can enjoy al. 
most all the privileges that go with residenc 
in the city; all, that is, except one. He can not 


under ordinary circumstances have the library § 9 
service that the ordinary town dweller accepts § AP 
as a matter of course. If he reads books, he @ ™ 
has to buy them or borrow them from hig @ 2 
neighbors. ché 

This is a more important lack than most of 
farmers realize. As Doctor Galpin, of the De j / 
partment of Agriculture, has pointed out, the § &® 
farmer is the only man who lives entirely sur. # 8 
rounded by people engaged in his own calling, | 
In our cities, we do not have colonies of brick. | 
layers, colonies of carpenters, colonies of mer. je Pa 
chants or colonies of lawyers. Different classeg 
rub up against each other to a marked extent, I 
and gain in this way a variety of contacts that 
the farmer can secure only thru the printed § 
page. 

So far as reading matter goes, the first re the 


sponse of the average farmer will be that he is | @ 
over-supplied. He is, of course, with certain § ®™ 
kinds of reading matter. Extremely low sub} * 


scription rates on publications that exist solely 
for the purpose of carrying advertising serve h 


to dump into his mail box daily a collection @ 2 
of reading matter that bulks large, but that élin 
is very often of no particular value or interest § ad 
to him. It is also true that this reading matter % rv 
very often deals with only one phase of his mail 
life. It is concerned almost entirely with his libre 


activities as a producer of farm products. 
So far as magazines for women are com ™ Me 


cerned, or magazines of especial interest to chik and 
dren, or even magazines that stress the humas gm @al 
interests of the farmer as against his purely o& @& Past 
cupational interests, there are very few. In@ = 


recent survey on Nebraska farms, for instaneé 
it was found that only one out of thirty-threé W 
farm homes received any periodicals with at 
especial appeal to children. , a 

Under any cireumstances, too, even the best 










periodicals ought to be supplemented by bookt, ter 0 
It is impossible to find in a magazine the degy as 
tailed treatment of special subjects that some gm "ape 
member of the family may be interested i in th 
Books dealing with debate material, books ogy Gani 
plays, and representative books on other sue enthi 
jects that are being discussed at the local dub in “ 
or literary society, are often needed and ust Towa 
ally are hard ‘to obtain. : Robi 
What chance is there of extending library gi ™ss 
service to the country districts, somewhat # Mate 
we have extended the delivery of mail? There 
are almost three thousand counties in the Unit 
ed States, but of these only two hundred hav Fal 
township or county libraries with the purpé s 
in mind of getting book service to all the GH torn 
zens of the county. This is not much of a stay grow 
but it does seem to show that successful wom tad 


al 
s 





of this kind is possible. ; 

The most successful system of county libm 
ries is out in California, where forty-two of @ 
fifty-nine counties in the state are so org@ 
ized. Ohio has a very successful county libra 
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i county library plan, and a number of other 
ae gattered counties thruout the middle-west have 
done work of this sort. A new book, ‘‘County 
Library Service,’’ by H. C. Long, published by 
the American Library Association, tells in very 
not jateresting fashion of the development of these 
on.  wunty systems and contains information of 
the value to any community that wants to secure 
library service for itself. 


and 
efi. 
ard 








Jowa has not been as forward in this work as 


a gome other states. We have no county library 
tion AF of the standard sort. We do have, how- 


ally ever, 2 law that provides that township trustees 
ing Bo the county board of supervisors may con- 
“tract with any town public library for the ren- 
dering of library service to all the people of 
the township or county. Up to date, no coun- 
; ties in Iowa have taken advantage of this pro- 
itly @ yision, altho a number of townships have 
ale @ done so. 
ence The ideal system, of course, involves the use 
not @ ofa central library as the administrative head- 
rary quarters and repository for the surplus books. 
epts Apart from this there should be branch libra- 
he ries, Where sufficient funds are available, and 
"hel library stations, where small and frequently 
changing collections of books are left in charge 
of some person who can, perhaps, only give a 
De. few hours a day to the management of the sta- 


the tion. Under an ideal system, perhaps this or- 
out ganization would be supplemented by the use 
ling, of library wagons or trucks, which’ would fol- 
rick. @ ow regular routes and bring books to the 
mer. @ Patrons as the rural free delivery carrier brings 
asgeg Me Mail. 

tent, In all cases there is a rapid shifting of books 


that from one branch or station to another, accord- 
nted @ mg to need, and there is a good deal of ex- 
_ @ changing between county libraries and between 


t ree te county and the state libraries. By tying 
he is | wl these agencies together, it is possible to get 
‘tain @ ® Much greater variety of books into one neigh- 


sub  borhood than would be possible by the estab- 


olely  Sshment of purely local libraries. 
serve In Iowa, our traveling library is doing a 
ction Considerable service in this field; but the trav- 


that  @ling library is, of course, only a substitute 


erest @ @d not a very effective one for the better 
atter @ 8rVvice possible under the county system. A 
¢ his ™@ Mail order house can never be as useful as a 
h his library within reach by automobile or tele- 


phone. The people of Iowa certainly ought to 
con @ 8 the traveling library more than they do, 
chit & @%d should accord it a greater degree of finan- 
mat | al support than it has been given in the 
ly o@ ™ Past. But the main service of the traveling li- 
In a brary ought to be to wake rural neighborhoods 


aneé, ™ 1 the need for something still better. 

three We hope that when county farm organiza- 

an Yous or even township farm organizations be- 
gin to talk about their programs of activity 

. best i for the year, they will remember that the mat- 

ooks, @ *t of getting books to the farmer is worth some 

e dé @ Susideration. Library service of a sort greatly 


somé ™ “perior to that enjoyed by any rural township 
d ih the state could be secured, if the farm or- 
ks Oh Me B8ization of any section were to apply with 
- sue €thusiasm and vigor the principles laid down 
| dub 2 “County Library Service.’’ For a starter, 
ast a farmers might do well to write Miss Julia 
® *binson, secretary of the Iowa Library Com- 
Mission, and find out what can be done in this 
Wate with the means at hand. 
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Unit CORN BELT WEATHER 
| nave FREEZING weather the morning of May 25 
rpo Severely damaged fully one-fourth of the 
e GES rn of Iowa. Corn just coming thru the 
gtound was not hurt much, but the corn which 
wom three leaves or more was frozen back near- 
to the ground, over nearly all of northern 
8 and parts of central and southwestern 
- Doubtless this frosted corn will revive 
seth but the set-back has been rather 





















“jp Van Wert county, Indiana has an excellent 


The entire corn belt is dry, but Iowa—and 
more especially central Iowa—is driest of all. 
Missouri and parts of Kansas have had fairly 
good rains, especially during April. May, to 
date, has been unusually dry everywhere. Even 
Missouri, the wettest state of all, has received 
only two-thirds of her normal rain. Kansas 
and Nebraska are about half normal, and all 
the other corn belt states are less than half. 

In spite of record-breaking heat on May 21 
and 22, the month will go out with a deficiency 
of about 2 degrees in temperature for most of 
the corn belt states. April temperatures this 
year averaged almost as high as the May tem- 
peratures, whereas there is ordinarily a differ- 
ence of about 10 degrees. Nineteen hundred 
and fifteen is the only year of the past forty- 
five when April temperatures were actually 
higher than May. Other years when May and 
April were close to each other are 1924, 1910, 
1891, 1890, 1883 and 1882. All of these years 
except 1910 were characterized by decidedly 
cool summers, and it may be that the Washing- 
ton gentleman who has been predicting a cool 
summer for 1925 will still have a chance to 
say: ‘‘I told you so.”’ 

It would seem that such drouth as we have 
experienced in central Iowa and parts of Illi- 
nois and Indiana has definitely damaged small 
grain and hay. Of course, last year we all 
thought that the severe May drouth had hurt 
the hay and oats, and then along came very 
heavy June rains which resulted in good yields 
of both hay and oats. It is certain, however, 
that a situation has now been prepared which 
will result in extraordinary damage to small 
grain and hay if we have hot, dry weather in 
June and early July. 





HENRY C. WALLACE 
I‘ AN address before the Department of Ag- 
riculture post of Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
last week, Secretary Jardine said: 

‘*As the representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and in my own 
personal capacity, I feel that we can not too 
often commemorate the services of those who 
have given their lives for their country. We 
all are sharers in the fruits of their sacrifices. 

‘“‘The Department of Agriculture made a 
conspicuous showing in the World war. Men 
from the department were found in every 
branch of the service, and performed their 
tasks with patriotic zeal and with the ability 
developed thru their technical training. Those 
who lost their lives in the conflict left a double 
record of achievement—service to American ag- 
riculture in time of peace and service in the 
protection of the nation in time of war. 

‘‘Today we commemorate not only those who 
lost their lives in the war, but Henry C. Wal- 
lace, late secretary of agriculture, a man whom 
we all knew, respected and loved. His death 
was a sacrifice on the altar of the nation as 
much as if he had been killed in war. He gave 
himself for the interests of American farming 
and the American farmer. His deep convic- 
tions, his utter sincerity of purpose, and his un- 
failing devotion to agriculture caused him to 
offer himself without stint or limit. He lived 
and died for America. 

‘*“Tt seems particularly appropriate that this 
post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars has estab- 
lished in the Lincoln Memorial University the 
Henry C. Wallace scholarship. Secretary Wal- 
lace was deeply interested in education. He 
had been a teacher himself, and he knew the 
importance of education to good citizenship. 
As an editor and then as secretary of agricul- 
ture, he continued his work as an educator in a 
broader field than that of school or college. 
Furthermore, he was always interested in those 
who for any reason had been denied advantages 
that others received. I know that his sympa- 
thies would be keen for a plan to bring educa- 


- tion to the mountaineer youths who so ardently 


desire it and who are pleading for admission 
to the Lincoln Memorial University. No me- 
morial more serviceable, more fitting, or more 
in accord with Secretary Wallace’s view of life 
could be established by this post. I congratu- 
late you on your interest in education and on 
your desire to pay appropriate tribute to the 
memory of a great and beloved leader.’’ 





ODDS AND ENDS 


On page 3 of this issue there is an article 
dealing with the extraordinary injustice which 
is being done to the Iowa farmers in state tax- 
ation matters. This is a practical proposition 
because of the fact that the state executive 
council, at its meeting on July 13, can equalize 
this situation if it so desires. The members 
of the state executive council really want to do 
something for the farmer, but they probably 


will not do him complete justice because of the | 


fact that the farmers will not kick as hard as 
the representatives of the city people and espe- 
cially of the railroads and public utilities. 

At the present time there are about 530,000 
adult males living in the cities and towns of 
Towa, and only about 240,000 living on the 
farms of Iowa. The average adult male in the 
cities is paying about $7 toward running the 
state government, whereas the average adult 
living on the farms is paying about $30. This 
is injustice of the rankest sort. In talking 
with city friends about it, however, I find that 
they look upon the situation very complacent- 
ly. They say that these figures merely prove 
how wealthy the farmers are and that farm 
land and livestock are worth a lot more than 
city land and personal property. Some of my 
city friends have gone so far as to say that city 
property is assessed more closely to its real 
value than is farm property. Perhaps this is 
true, but I want to say as emphatically as I can 
that there is something radically wrong with 
our state taxation system when- the average 
adult male living on the farms of Iowa pays 
about four times as much toward running the 
state government as the average adult male liv- 
ing in the towns and eities of Iowa. 

It occurs to me that under the joint resolu- 
tion passed by the last Iowa legislature, direect- 
ing the state executive council to take into ae- 
count the earning power of property when de- 
termining its assessed value, something may 
be done toward straightening out this decided- 
ly unfair situation. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that the state executive council will not 
reduce the valuation of farm lands enough or 
increase the valuation of city property suffi- 
ciently so that the amount of tax contributed 
per capita by the city and town people will be 
alike. It is probable that even after the exec- 
utive council goes as far as it thinks it dares 
that the average adult male living in the open 
country will still be contributing fully three 
times as much toward running the state gov- 
ernment as the average adult male living in the 
towns and cities. This being the case, it seems 
certain that one of two things should be done— 
either farmers should dominate completely im 
saying how the state should spend its money, 
or else they should insist on a new type of taxa- 
tion which will make it possible for farmers to 
pay no higher a percentage of their net earn- 
ings toward running the state government than 
city people pay. A thousand farmers should 
descend on the state executive council at the 
state house in Des Moines on July 13, and in- 
sist on justice being done. And then if it seems 
impossible for justice to be done under our 
present taxation laws, we should by all means 
prepare for a vigorous drive toward a system 
of taxation which will make it possible for the 
average framer to pay his fair share, and no 
more than his fair share, toward supporting 
our state governmental activities. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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OWA is blessed with a wonderfully fertile 
soil. Many have thought that this fertility 
was inexhaustible, but during late years we 

are learning different. It is all too evident, on 
many farms where no effort has been made to 
keep up the land, that the yield on many crops 
is not what it used to be. Analyses and tests 
of the soils of the state tell us that on the aver- 
age land there is plenty of nitrogen and potash, 
but a slight deficiency in the amount of phos- 
orus; in other words, phosphorus is our lim- 
iting element, We have found that lime, on 
most of our soils, and manure and plant resi- 
dues—especially green manure crops, are the 
basic fertility requirements for all 


POTASH HELPS CORN ON PEAT SOIL ” 


Experimenting With Fertilizer Pays Profits Even in Iowa 


By A. A. Burger 


found that there were spots in them that were 
not productive, in fact, spots that remained as 
bare as a floor when they were planted to corn, 
These spots raised good grass, fine timothy and 
fairly good oats, but corn and barley absolute- 
ly refused to grow. A little farther out on the 
edges of these patches, where some of the heav- 
ier soil had washed in, corn grew from six to 
eighteen inches in height, then it became yellow 
and sickly in appearance, sometimes slightly 
reddish in color, either dying entirely in July 
or August, or making no further growth. Be- 


-would be practical and profitable. The neigh. 





ing of an inquisitive turn of mind, Mr. North. | I F 
ey determined to find out what was the matter §4¥ 
If possible, he intended to make these spotg jp lin 
productive. ont 

He knew that this soft, black, fluffy soi, #* 
which never baked, had all the characteristieg 
of peat, and he knew that peat soil was defj. 
cient in potash. So he decided to apply some 
potash, first, to find out whether it would im. | 
prove the crops, and, second, whether its ugg 
















D | 


bors made fun of him. They laughed at what — 
they thought was book farming. ‘‘ Your land jg 
no good,’’ they said, ‘‘and you can’t make it 

raise anything.’’ ‘‘You wait and 7 





soils. 

But there are some sections, espe- 
cially in the northern part of the 
state, where potash is the limiting 
factor. These sections, however, are 
rather limited in number, and also 
in size; but they are nevertheless 
limiting the acre production of our 
crops. These potash deficient soils 
are to be found generally on what 
are known as peat deposits, that is, 
soil that has been formed by the de- 
eay of plants or organic matter, usu- 
ally in or around the edges of low, 
flat or perhaps at one time boggy 

laces or ponds. They are of a very 
fine, light, fluffy texture, black in 
color, and suggest to the eye the 
very finest type of soil. In this re- 
spect they are very deceptive for 
certain kinds of crops. 

In 1900, Nathan Northey came 
to Waterloo and shortly after pur- 
chased several farms in that vicin- 
ity. On some of these he found 
























’’ replied Mr. Northey, ‘‘and 7 


see, 
I’ll show you how to farm.”’ ’ 
And he did. It was in 1903 that 
he bought his first ton of potash and | 
applied it at the rate of 200 poundg | 
per acre, after the ground had been @ 
plowed but before the corn was put ~ 
in. He did not need to mark the | 
spot where he applied it; it showed © 
up in the corn shortly after it wag” 
planted, and every day made the — 
contrast more pronounced. The 
neighbors saw the difference. By | 
fall, the potash corn stood up 10 feet ” 
high, and yielded 65 bushels per 
acre; on the adjoining row, the corn 
was less than 18 inches tall; in fatt, - 
in some of the worst places, the soil 7 
was as bare as it had been in the” 
spring, with not even a sign of @ 
weed to indicate that it was produ | 
tive. ; 
Since that time Mr. Northey has @P 
used potash regularly, and many 
times when he has ordered it, hag 








some low, flat land. This, in time, 
was drained. But to his surprise, he 


A LIVESTOCK SHOW FOR THE FARMERS 


Canadian Show Drew Farmers’ Interest With Classes for Market Animals 


T HAS become the rule in most old-estab- 
lished fairs to find a small number—two or 
three or four—of the same exhibitors win- 

ning the prizes year after year in the respective 
classes. It is the habit of these men to fit their 
stock more or less and to take in as many fairs 
as lie within the compass of their reasonable 
reach. Visitors to the fairs expect to find the 
same competitors lifting the ribbons, and while 
the classes excite some interest and admiration, 
they accomplish little in the way of stirring up 
the average farmer to improve his stock. How 
much more would be accomplished were the 
rank and file of the stock raisers encouraged 
to enter the competitions? 


Pointing the Way for the Smaller Fairs 


It was to bring this about that the Central 
Canada Exhibition at Ottawa last year intro- 
Gueced a new classification and in doing so 
pointed the way for the smaller fairs of the 
country. The new feature was an inter-county 
competition in market lambs and hogs, and so 
great was its success that 120 ordinary farmers 
were induced to enter the contest, which 
brought out 96 lambs and 84 hogs of the types 
and weights that command the highest market 
prices. The contest covered twenty counties— 
ten in each of the adjoining provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec. Each county was permitted 
to enter a pen of six lambs and an equal num- 
ber of bacon hogs. Not more than two animals 
of either class could be entered from the same 
farm. Plans for the contests were made early 
in the spring, and almost at once widespread 
interest was aroused. 

The new feature was well received because it 
had been felt for years that the larger and 

many smaller fairs were shooting over the heads 


Potash was applied to rows on right. 





unfertilized space at left. 


By J. B. Spencer 


Canadian Department of Agriculture 





Do our state and local livestock shows 
adequately serve the farmer, or do they 
benefit mostly a limited number of breed- 
ers of purebreds? Can they be made to be 
of more service to the man who produces 
the market hogs, steers and lambs? Some 
of our Canadian neighbors believe that the 
livestock shows do not reach the rank and 
file of farmers, and they are adding class- 
es for market animals raised and fed by 
farmers. Mr. Spencer tells in this article 
how the experiment is working out. It 
seems to us that the question of what are 
the proper functions of a livestock show 
deserves some real thought. Wallaces’ 
Farmer would like to have the opinions of 
its readers on this question. 











of the ordinary farmer. No one contends, how- 
ever, that the fall fairs are quite useless on this 
account, for even the humblest soil tiller can 
learn from the show-ring how to distinguish 
the best types of stock of the various classes, 
and he can learn from a perusal of the prize 
winning reports where first-rate herd and flock 
headers may be obtained. 

It was to bring the breeders of market stock 
into competition that the inter-county contests 
were introduced. The classification was open 
only to the county agent in the twenty pre- 
scribed counties lying nearest to Ottawa in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebee. Ten 
prizes ranging from $100 for first to $10 for 
tenth were provided each for six market lambs 
and six bacon hogs. Not more than two ani- 


Corn wouldn’t even start in 









included orders. for his neighbors 
Last year (Concluded on page 18) 


mals could be taken from any one breeder of 
farmer. Besides the money prizes there wer@ 
provided a number of challenge trophies and™ 
cups for pens, pairs and single animals. 4 

The competing pens were all housed at thé 
exhibition in a single building, the lambs oa” 
one side and the hogs on the other. This ex 
hibit proved to be the main magnet for the 
farmers from the wide area covered by 
contest, and every day of the exhibition the 
county contest building was at times literally 
jammed with interested spectators, many of 
whom returned time and again to study the 
stock and to ascertain wherein the entries from 
their counties had failed. It was the dominab | 
ing feature of the big fair, and more comm 
ous quarters will have to be provided in future — 
years. j 

Creates New Interest in Show-Ring 

On the coneluding day the stock was sold by” 
tender, and at such prices as to emphasize the 
relative importance of type, weight and finish 
in market lambs and hogs. And so the object” 
of the promoters of the new classification was 
accomplished, inasmuch as the fair had reach 
back to the growers of commercial stock, creah = 
ing for them an interest in the show-ring they | 
had never before experienced. 

The contest has excited a keen interest thrt_ 
out the whole of Canada, and may lead to the” 
adoption of similar contests in not only other 7 
large exhibitions of the country, but also the” 
local fairs where township against township” 
may be brought into competition. The plan 8) 
equally applicable to the United States, amg. 
the fair boards in that great republic could 
do worse than give a careful study to mer 
county competitions for the various ¢ 
livestock at their annual fairs. 
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q HAVE been fighting an even game 
] with hog mange by using the sprink- 

can. I could keep the mange in 
gontrol, but as soon as I let down on 


the treatment it took a new spread. It’ 


was one continual fight. This spring, 
while I was planting corn, the whole 
herd reached a point of infection that 
was not to be tolerated. I bought a 
gmall dipping vat and fifty pounds of 
the orchard dry compound lime-sulfur. 
Directions called for one pound of dry 
lime-sulfur to three gallons of water. 
I poured the dry lime-sulfur into the 
vat and then added hot water till it 
was dissolved and then filled up the 
rest with cold water from the tank. 

I fixed a hog crate with both ends 
out for the hogs to enter just before 
they went into the vat. The floor of 
this crate was smooth and was wet 
down from time to time during the dip- 
ping process, to keep it sleek, to aid in 
pushing the hogs into the vat. Over 
100 head went thru the vat in a short 
time, and the next day they seemed 
to be more comfortable than they had 
been for a month. They are not rub- 
bing on everything all the time. A few 
of the smaller of the pigs had scales 
like a fish. These scales are slipping 
off now. I am planning to follow up 
the first dip with two more at inter- 
yals of six and eight days. 

The object.is to rid the entire herd 
of the infection of mange and also do 


Treating Mange—Care of the Work Horse 
By J.J. NEWLIN 


convenient position for the old trough 
is one end on the partition fence be- 
tween the pigs that are not ‘treated 
and those that have been treated and 
released. Hold the pig with his head 
downhill in the trough. 

We all have some horses that get 
sore shoulders. The best protection I 
have yet been able to find is a supply 
of short shoulder pads. They are 
made somewhere in New England, of 
ground cork covered with strong mus- 
lin; are quilted, and have two hooks 
like those on a full-sized sweat pad. 
They are about as long as a tall man’s 
hand and about as thick. If the gall 
is on the lower point of the horse’s 
shoulder, I put “one of these pads on 
the collar so that the pressure is on 
the short pad and not on the sore spot. 
Any harness dealer can get these pads 
if they are not in stock. If he does not 
have: them in stock, insist that he get 
some. The neighbors will buy them 
just as soon as they see them and learn 
how they protect a sore shoulder. 

The horse that gives me the trouble 
is the one that has his shoulders all 
scars before I get him. Give me a horse 
with smooth shoulders that have never 
been sore and I can usually get him 
thru the heavy work season in pretty 
good shape by the use of these short 
pads and some good ointment or salve, 
On an old scar the sore is always big- 
ger and more difficult to handle. As 


ey 











away with all lice. If three dippings 
are not enough, then four or five will 
be used. Two are said to be enough, 
but I think that there is a chance for 
reinfection from the rubbing posts and 
fence corners. 

As ‘soon as the dipping is done the 
Vat will be removed from the pit in the 
Ground and greased like a plowshare 
and put away in the dry. If we charge 
10 per cent of the vat and all the ma- 
terial used in the vat and the labor in- 
Volved, the total cost will be about 
two days’ time and $5 in cash. With 
labor as it is now, that will be less 
than 15 cents per head for the entire 
herd. 

The sheet iron vat was chosen in 
Place of a permanent cement one be- 
Cause a cement dipping vat gets filled 
With water during the winter and 
freezes and cracks and is about worth- 
less afterwards. The sheet-iron vat can 

taken in and saved for future use. 





The local veterinarian stopped re 
erly by appointment and vaccinated 
= the spring pigs, double treatment. 

ntrary to the usual results, very few 

them were even lame afterwards. 

€ used an old angle wooden trough 
Ae 2x8’s to hold the pigs in. 
- oh Ccross-bar about five feet from 
saa Placed the pig on his back in 

— with his nose under the 
“pa With one man to hold his 
* gy eet and another to hold -his hind 
» the job is soon over, The most 








soon as the horse can have a rest, I 
treat all the big galls with alum water. 
This “puckers” the skin and greatly 
reduces the size of the sore and hence 
the size of the sear that is left the 
next time. I have worked one horse 
two seasons now, that had a terrible 
scar when I bought him. I have used 
the short pads, a felt sweat pad, alum 
water and a salve or plain axle grease. 
He is in a lot better shape now than 
when I bought him. The size of the 
scar is reduced over one-half. 

On a colt that is first being worked, 
place a collar that fits, and if possible 
give him a new pad under it. After 
the first two or three days of spring 
work, make sure that he is not getting 
any sores. If he has a lump on a 
shoulder, see that he is so hitched in 
the field that he carries his head 
straight in front of him. If he carries 
it around to one side, one shoulder is 
sure to suffer. I use a short cork pad 
to move the pressure up or down off 
the lump. If he gets a sore neck, his 
collar is either too short or too long 
or too wide at the top. Make it fit 
properly and the condition of his neck 
will not be serious, even tho it may 
get a bit sore. 

Every horse has a different shaped 
neck and shoulders and the collar must 
be padded or shaped to suit him. I 
have used a hammer on the face of 
the collar to remove excessive pres- 
sure on any one spot. Pound the col- 
lar on the spot that touches too hard. 
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Build the substantial way ALPHA 
io: CEMENT mixed with sand, gravel, 
mse or crushed stone, and water. ; 
< ae you attractive and enduring improve- Bia 
tee Ge ments and buildings. ps 


Peeves The Local ALPHA Dealer is waiting 
bee to have you call on him for your 
AR, copy of the valuable new book, 
bat “Alpha Cement—How to Use It,” 
112-pages, well illustrated. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis 


Boston New York 
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TANK-0 Contains 
a J LJ 

Live Animal Minerals 
Animal Ash and Steamed Bone Meal 
contain the Mineral element in 
Tank-O. They're Animal Minerals 
of Vegetable Origin. Identical with 
the minerals found in animal bodies, 
Animal Ash is easily assimilated. 
50% of it will dissolve in water in 
30 minutes. The digestive acids will 
dissolve ALL ANIMAL ASH that the 
animal will eat. Think what this 
means! Practically no waste. Live, 
Easily digested minerals that go di- 
rectly to building BIG FRAME and 
LARGE BONE. That’s why Tank-O 
is called the Feed of Feeds. It’s 
guaranteed to make you more profits 
than any other feed. 











@ 4.35 cwt. 





Shipped in 100 
bb. bags 





The Feed of Feeds for Hogs 


Get quicker gains! Save % on the feed bill and 
send your hogs to market 30 to 60 days earlier by 
feeding Tank-O. You can do it easily. Tank-O will 


make you more money than 


any feed you ever used. 


You can start making Bigger Profhts than ever 


before. 


Goes 50% Farther than Straight Tankage 


Yes! Tank-O is a Balanced 


mixture of tankage and 


Live, Animal Minerals. At only a slight increase 
in cost, its effect as a feed is increased 50%. 
Tank-O is highly digestible. Nearly every pound 
- directly into bone and tissue building elements. 
eed Tank-O to spring pigs and Make Bigger Profits 


from Pork. Buy from your 
coupon. 


dealer or order on the 


PACKERS SALESCO. 7s 0n Ss: 


Feacsune acme en ee 


CKERS’ SALES CO., 


§j 5023 South 24th St., South Omaha, Neb. i 





Ship me 


Ibs. ‘Tank-O, I enclose §j 


i check (draft or money order) £05 Snccccccemsenemeeemennmmnee 4 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 


























The House As It Originally Looked 


ERE are some novel suggestions 

for progressive alterations in an 
old house. You can take as much or 
as little as you please, according to 
your means and your inclination. The 
ideas can be adapted to the remodeling 
of any old house. 

The remodeling ideas here shown 
were furnished to the Standard Farm 
Papers by the Barrett Company, of 
New York City, as a contribution to 
our “Fixing up the Farm Home” cam- 
paign. Our purpose in publishing this 
material, a page of which appears in 
the Standard Farm Papers the last 
issue in each month, is to suggest to 





our readers how old homes cap be im- 
proved in looks and convenience at a 
fraction of the cost of building a new 
home. 

Most old houses were built at a time 
when material and workmanship were 
better than at present. While they 
may be old-fashioned and inconvenient 
they form an excellent basis for re- 
modeling. It is much cheaper to re- 
model than to discard the old house 
and build a new one entirely from the 
ground up. 

It is surprising to see how greatly 
an old home can be improved at mod- 
erate cost. : 








The First Step in the Remodeling Program 


The original house, with the floor 
plans, is shown in the first picture 
at the top of the page. The result 
of the first step taken in remodeling 
is shown in the picture above. New 
porches have been added at the front 
_ and side. The living room is enlarged 


by removing the partition that formed 
The approxi- 


the old rear bedroom. 





mate cost of these changes is $600, de- 
pending, of course, on local costs of 
labor and material. It should run less 
than this in the country. The shutters, 
small-puned windows and large chim- 
ney which are shown in the picture 
are unnecessary, but they add to the 
cobonial effect. The cost of these 
is not included in the figure given. 


z co : 














The Second Step—A Mount Vernon Effect 


A Mt. Vernon effect is obtained in 
the second step by building a two-story 
porch across the front. The living room 


is enlarged and a porch opening from 
it thru French windows is added at the 
side. The cost will be about $1,200. 





lems. 


gestions. 
build or remodel. 





We are always glad to help our readers with their remodeling prob- 
Write us what you want to do, enclosing a picture and floor plans 
of the old home if possible, and we may be able to offer some helpful sug- 
It pays to get all the expert advice you can before you start to 
The more thought you give to your plans the more apt 
you are to be satisfied with the result. 

working them all out on paper in advance. 
tions in your plans after the carpenters are at work. 
work everything out beforehand, so as to avoid expensive mistakes later. 





Plan your alterations carefully, 
It is expensive to make altera- 
It is much better to 



























In this plan the main roof is carried 
down across the whole front of the 
house to cover a wide porch. A long 
dormer is built, which enlarges the 
front bedrooms and provides them with 
large closets. The living room is made 
especially attractive with a long bay 
window opposite the fireplace arranged 
with single seats. The approximate cost 
of this plan of alteration is $2,000. 





bi 
ad 
. e ——— 
A New Idea in Remodeling an Old House ’ KEY TO THE PLANS ’ 
L. R.—living room; D. R.—dining room; K.—kitchen; P.—porch or pan. “ 
try; V.—vestibule; S. P.—sun porch; S.~—study; L.—library; B. P.—break. . 
fast porch; H.—hall; B.—bathroom; B. R.—bedroom; C.—closet; M.— : 
maid’s room. , 
b 
C 
Now for the Third Plan of Alteration ql 
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_ The Fourth Plan—Adding a New Wing 







The fourth plan of alteration, which 
can be made at a cost of approximate 
ly $3,500, is shown in the illustration 
herewith. A new wing with chimney 
is bhilt at the right side of the house, 
containing a study or den and porch 
on the first floor and a bedroom above, 
A new staircase is built, the living 
room is enlarged and two bathrooms 
are provided. 





Po ee 


The Fifth and Final Remodeling Plan 


The final plan of altering the old 
house is shown here. It will be no 
ticed that a new wing has been built 
at the left of the house. This con- 
tains a kitchen, a room for the maid 
or the hired man, and a bathroom 
on the first floor, with a large bed- 
room and, bath on the second floor. 
The former kitchen has been con- 
verted into the dining room. In ad- 
dition to these changes a_ breakfast 
porch and a living porch are also 
added. The approximate cost of this 


plan of alteration is $4,500. 
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Soybeans as a supplement for corn 
fed to pigs on pasture compared fa- 
yorably with tankage, especially when 
minerals were fed, in experiments con- 
ducted recently at the Indiana station. 
With pigs on alfalfa or clover pasture, 
and with corn at 84 cents a bushel 


and tankage at $65 per ton, the soy- 
beans have been worth $1.48 per 
pushel without mineral and $1.91 per 
pushel when minerals were fed, ac- 
cording to C. M. Vestal, who had 
charge of the tests. 

In the tests which have been carried 
on during the past three summers pigs 
weighing about 70 pounds were self- 
fed corn and supplement on clover or 
alfalfa pasture to market weights of 
slightly above 200 pounds. On a ra- 
tion of corn and jsoybeans the pigs 
gained 1.5 pounds per head daily and 
consumed 318 pounds of corn and 43 
pounds of soybeans for every 100 
pounds of gain. When a mineral mix- 
ture of ten parts wood ashes, ten parts 
acid phosphate and one part salt was 
added to the corn and soybeans the 
gains were increased to 1.62 and the 
feed consumed per 100 pounds gain 
was 325 pounds of corn, 26 pounds of 
beans and 6 pounds of minerals. On 
corn and tankage on pasture the pigs 
gained at the rate of 1.65 pounds and 
took 332 pounds of corn and 26 pounds 
of tankage for 100 pounds of gain. 
The 26 pounds of beans and 6 pounds 
of minerals thus replaced 26 pounds 
of tankage and 7 pounds of corn with- 
out reducing the gains to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

When the same rations» were fed to 
similar pigs in the dry lot the beans 
were less valuable than on pasture but 
were still a rather good substitute for 
tankage when mineral was fed. On 
corn and soybeans alone the pigs 
gained 1.3 pounds daily and required 
804 pounds of corn and 88 pounds of 
beans. The addition of minerals in- 
creased the gains to 1.52 pounds daily 
with a consumption per 100 pounds of 
gain of 311 pounds of corn, 63 pounds 
of beans and 7 pounds of minerals. On 
corn and tankage the pigs gained at 
the rate of 1.61 pounds and took 342 
pounds of corn and 33 pounds of tank- 
age. In the dry lot, it will be noted, 
the soybean consumption was consid- 
erably higher proportionately than the 
tankage consumption when both are 
compared with the corresponding con- 
sumptions in the pasture tests. In the 
dry lot soybeans and minerals and 
tankage made pork at about the same 
costs, while on pasture the costs of the 
soybeans-mineral gains were about 30 
cents less per hundred pounds than 
when tankage was fed. Apparently 
beans, assisted by a good mineral mix- 
ture, can be profitably used for pigs 
Tunning on good pasture. 

Other recent feeding tests at the In- 
diana station show clearly that fatten- 
ing hogs will eat whole soybeans as 
Teadily as ground jsoybeans. In one 
test gains made by pigs fed the two 
kinds of beans were identical, while in 
another whole beans produced slightly 
larger gains. In both tests less corn 
but more beans were required by the 
Digs fed whole beans. In costs of 
€ains the pigs fed the unground beans 
had a slight advantage. 





Vegetable Diseases 


The most complete book dealing 
With the diseases of vegetables in 
fairly simple fashion has just been 
Published by the MacMillan Company. 
The author is Prof. Chupp, of Cornell 
University. We don’t know much 
about the diseases of most vegetables, 
but after reading over his chapter on 
diseases of sweet corn, we reached the 
Conclusion that if he has handled all 
the other vegetables as well as sweet 
Corn that this is, without much ques- 
tion, the best book dealing with vege- 
table diseases now in existence. The 
Brice is $4 and the book may be ob- 
tained from the MacMillan Company 


% Chicago, 
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VEN after it has given far longer service 
than is expected of a high grade tire, a 
Royal Cord looks good—and is good—for 


It isacommonsayingamong many more miles. 


men familiar with all makes 


This graceful ageing, this exceptional 
wear, is due to three great improvements 





of tires that “a Royal Cord in tire making:— 


never wears shabby” 


Sprayed Rubber. 
Latex-treated Web-Cord. 
Flat Band Method of Building. 


These inventions are the exclusive prop- 


erties of the makers of U.S. Royal Cord 


iti Tires. 


United States Rubber Company 


U.S. Royal Cords 


Built of Latex-treated Web-Cord 
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Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 

of successiul operation. In all climates and under the severest con- — 

ditions it has proven itself to be a real ecli-clling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 

- ae ey ther attentio epee annual oiling. 

a n 

There pee ne helbertainaa work loose and no delicate 

parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Olled 
The gears run in oil in the oil-tight, storm- 
“4 proof gear case just asthey did 10 years ago, Some 

f tanrorenent bat the crigiod dapicity of aaagnna 
th anne while greater perfection of operation 



















winds, which are the prevailing ones. The seli-clled mote ‘ks 
with practically no friction, wind-wheel of ‘oo hat 

pd torte Ley breeze. It is also amply strong t 
man eofiipin ee In any condition of wind or weather you 

gure that the Ause-iled Aarmeten will give you Gre besnel ann 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. — 











achieved. The Aermoter is wonderfully efficient in the li ht 
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Look for This 
SUN-RED EDGE 
And Be Safe! 


You wouldn’t buy an automobile 
that had no name or reputation 
behind it. 
Buying non-identified screen 
cloth is even worse. For there you 
risk not only the money and labor 
you put into the screens but the 
very health and comfort of your 
» entire family as well. 
Why jeopardize your family when 
ou can have absolute protection 
om disease-bearing insects in 
this guaranteed Sun-Red Edge 
_ identified Screen Cloth. It 
is backed by a 31-year reputation 
for longer, safer service, and will 
save re-screening expense. 
The Sun-Red Edge trade-mark, 
our assurance of added wear, 
also an additional safeguard 
against rust under the nailing 
strip, See your dealer. Write for 
free booklet “Helpful Hints on 
Proper Screening.” 
REYNOLDSWIRECO.,DIxon, ILL. 


Makers of Black Painted Electro-Galva- 
nized and Copper Bronze Screen Cloth. 


Every Day You Need 
KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No, 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No, 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseascs, 

No, 185--HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
















So en On Fe Se 


ee 
LOW PRICE ON GRIMM 


While it lasts—Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed 
direct from the introducer—1 to 501bs., Soc per 
Ib., over501bs ,45c. All seed scarified and guar- 





anteed 99 50-100 pure. Mail your order today! 







Bimtesi:tm A.B.LYMAN [ey 7Juelehi te 
820 Water St. 
5 @) ¢ Excelsior, Minn, 











e ® Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 

Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time, Lowers into well, basement or 
goon excavation. Easily and quickly 
. led. Costs less than a season's ice 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 





The Poultry 


1 \ Foutwy raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
ee to this department. Questions relating to 
wiil be cheerfully answered. 




















Fattening and Selling the 
Broilers 
The profitable weight at which to 
market broilers is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the price per pound. If 
the broiler market is steady it would 
pay to feed out the cockerels to two 
and one-half pounds, particularly such 


breeds as the Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, but on a falling 
market they had better go to sale at 
one and three-fourths or even one and 
one-half pounds. A one and one-half 
pound broiler at 50 cents per pound 
will make more money for the owner 
than a two and one-half pound broil- 
er at 30 cents, and at considerable less 
trouble and risk. Judgment as to the 
price changes must be the determining 
factor in making decisions. But it cer- 
tainly is not profitable or sensible to 
keep a large flock of roosters over the 
summer or beyond the two and one- 
half pound weight. 

Best results in fattening broilers can 
only be reached by feeding them in 
confinement, and for this purpose spe- 
cial fattening crates, or at least a 
small brooder house or room, should 
be used. Groups of not over fifty birds 
to a house or six er eight to the crate 
should be used. After confining the 
birds, do not feed them for twenty- 
four hours, and then feed a mash twice 
a day in troughs and all they will eat 
in thirty minutes. No water should be 
necessary, as the mash is to be fed 
wet. A good and simple fattening ra- 
tion would consist of twenty pounds of 
yellow corn meal, ten pounds of wheat 
middlings or shorts, ten pounds of fine 
ground oats and ten gallons of butter- 
milk. Mix the mash and milk the day 
before it is to be used and let it sour. 
Market after ten days to two weeks of 
this feeding. 





Chicks Can’t Live With Coc- 

cidiosis 

Coccidiosis is one of the most de- 
structive of all young chick diseases, 
and if the disease has once gained 
headway in the flock, the chicks must 
die. The disease 
next year by disinfecting the brooder 
house and rearing the chicks away 
from the older fowls. 

The symptoms of this disease, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leonard W. Goss, of the 
college of veterinary medicine at Ohio 
State University, are loss of appetite, 
the young birds sit around with droop- 
ing wings, eyes closed, and it some- 
times 
are streaked with blood. 

“On opening the chicks,” the doctor 
writes, “it is observed that there is 


considerable inflammation of the intes- | 


tines, some just back of the gizzard, 
but the most inflammation is found in 
the ceca or blind gut. Hemorrhages 
occur in these parts, and they may be 
well distended with blood, or in the 
more advanced stages the blood may 
be washed out, leaving a cheesy-like 
mass. 

“In this mass are the coccidia which 
are the cause of the disease and are 
passed out in the droppings. Since 
the disease is resistant to ordinary 
disinfections, and since one diseased 
bird will contaminate the entire flock, 
there is little or nothing to be done in 
cases this spring. 

“The best method of curing the dis- 
ease is to prevent it, so sterilize the 
brooder house before chicks are again 
put into it, using strong concentrated 
lye, which will dissolve the organisms, 
and move the house to a clean, fresh 
sod away from the older fowls.” 





Get In On This 
FRIEND-MAKING SALE 


BLACK HAWK TIRES 


Just one more week for you to buy 

genuine oversize, extra-ply Black Hawk 
Cords and Fabrics at a big saving, right in the 
face of sky-rocketing tire and rubber prices. The 
point is this—we want ten thousand new friends, 
new users, and so we’re making it especially well 
worth your while to buy Black Hawks while this 
friend-making sale lasts. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 



















Size Sale Price 

30x3 Moccasin 6.90 

30x3 Redskin 6.90 
EE 

30x31%4 Cl. Chief Cord .............. 8.40 

30x34 Chief Cord (oversize).... 9.99 

30x3% 8S. 8. Chief Cord ............10.65 

32x34 8.58. 5-ply Chief Cord... 12.84 

31x4 ‘*  6-ply 14.24 

32x4 . oa. ae 15.48 

33x4 .—. | |S 15.9) 

34x4 7 ae -<-. a 16.36 

| a. ads 20.26 

| 34x44, ‘“ 8-ply “ ‘* 21.11 

- VY Sant, “* Sply ** 21.56 
\@ —.lUw”*!mCUCl UC 22.26 

i 4 33x5 ae. 26.84 
x | 35x5 aaa 28.18 
im) Some One Will Get Left 


RS 


Check up your tires today. Replace every doubtful one, 

30 to the Black Hawk dealer near you. It’s your last 
chance this year to buy good tires at ridiculously low 
prices. Doitnow. This sale continues only a few days, 








ORDER BY MAIL 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you with Black Hawk 
Tires at these prices, mail 
check or money order di- 
rect to the factory. 


See Your Dealer at Once! 


Black Hawk Tire & Rubber Co, 


Des Moines, lowa 


























IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, — 





BABY CHICKS 
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TOWA THIS. tA :2 a Prof. KINGS] 


RUF King's chicks produce profits,--they are gnepe at any price. And 

t the prices quoted bere they are bar, area ains, Customers numbered by 

the ‘thousands Breeding and 100 per cent Live Delivery personally guar- 
anteec Prof Ring. a your oraee for apes jelivery or write for catalog, 


May Prices 

June Prices $1.00 100 500 ad 

q White and Scan Leghorns #12. 2.00 $58. ‘00 Silver Laced Wyandottes... 15.00 72.00 (, 4 
15. 


Profitable Chick 





8. C. Reda and Bd. Rox..... 18.00 63.50 W.Orpingtons............+. 00 ae te 
w. Wyand., Ww. Rocks and Light Brahmas .........0.00+ 17,00 87, A. 
Re ds.. ° . 14.00 66.50 Black Glants...., Rag hae 25.00 
Buff er nhl pimeehesnenes 16.00 salen morte CeMecsksesesscac 11.00 55.00 
" 4 } at NI > 
hatchery. You san petene Lin Prostabln Code poy from the rof. King la noteonnected fa any way with any ott 


Box M, Iowa City, lowa 








may be prevented | 


“) Husky pure Bred chix, prepaid to your door, 100% 
Why Pay More? live delivery guaranteed, All flocks personally in-) 
spected and culled for high egg production, Following prices effective on all orders received 
after June Ist, for June, July and August delivery. Order direct and save time. 
8. C. W. Leghorns, $8.00; White Rox, Barred Rox, S. C. Reds, $10.00; Buff 
Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes, $11; Heavy Assorted, $9.00; Light Assorted, 
$8.50. These prices on 100 lots. Less than 100, add one cent per chick. 
Reference, First State & Savings Bank, Abindgon, Ill. 


SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, Box 150, ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 











More Poultry 


may be noted that the droppings | 









BUY CALHOUN’S CHICKS 


Vigorous, healthy. from heavy Iay- 





by purchasing 


» : - Fits ing, pure bred flocks. White and 
from Iowa’s reli- 4 ro Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 100, % 
able hatchery. You get chicks from Barred and White Rocks, Orpington’ 


Reds, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 100, $10. 
Free Live Delivery. Bank Reference. 
Get them now when they will thrive 
and grow the best. Free circular. 


Calhoun’s Poultry Farm, Box 18, Sete, Mo. 


RROW CH 


healthy flocks, culled and supervised 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 


Shipped, live delivery guaranteed. We 
offer the five best breeds for lowa 
poultry raisers—all money-makers. 

















RR Scent 





Write for descriptive "World's Greatest Sellin "Enicus - F. 
: dune 0 Aug. t elivery lots 
literature now. paid your door, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Ane 
ocks, Buff Rocks, R. C. Reds, $10 
WapsieValiey Hatchery Wyan,, Buff Orp., Min., $11.50; White or Brown 





Box 807 Independence, Ia. Leghorns, 08. 50; Assorted, $6.50. Catalog free. 
RKROW CHIC MERIES 


‘Peoria, iA “a Moines, la, ig iwaukee, W 
1 olla, “Ind, 




















(Gee CHICKS 


7 EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MAKERS 


re Live Delivery, Postpaid. Pure 
Hogan tested. Leghorns, 100, $9. a... 


LITY Eeces bs EGGS 


REDUCED PRICES 











E Bred From purebred, heavy laying breed- Buff and White Rocks, Reds, Auoenas, me $11. B 
lity 6. tested by experts. Chicks postpald, Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 100. $12, Wyandot- 
| live arrival guaranteed. Leghorns, tes, Wh. Orpingtons, 100, $13. Mixed Chicks, 100, @ 
Strain large ansorted, 9. Rocke, Reds, Anconas, $10. Order from this ad. Bank Ref. Member I. B. i 
Orp., Wyan., $12 Brahmas, $15. ssorted, F tal 
is Success $7. Bie ‘ilusteated catalog FREE! ree catalog. 
Insurance MissouriPoultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. RAMSEYER HATCHERY 


Box 23, Pulaski, low# 
























— 
SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmér 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to bay now, just let 0 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms fromy — 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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The May Message 


Hurrah for the Four-H Girls. They 
are taking a lot of interest in the page 
we assigned to them last month; and 
there is every indication that this will 
be one of the most popular features 
Wallaces’ Farmer ever inaugurated. 
The Lone Scouts are not going to be 
one bit ahead of the Four-H Girls in 
taking an interest in working togeth- 
er. We are very glad indeed to be able 
to work with both the boys and. girls. 
It is our desire to give both informa- 
tion and suggestions that will be not 
only entertaining, but interesting and 
constructive. If a live group of girls 
and boys in a community are working 
together to build up community spirit, 
have good times together and make 
others have good times, how much it 
does mean to a community, and espe- 
cially to the parents of the boys and 
girls, whose greatest anxiety is that 
they may have a happy life and grow 
up to be useful men and women. 

I attended the Four-H Club banquet 
at the International Livestock Show 


last December, and I do not mind say-: 


ing to you girls and boys that I was 
very proud of our girls and boys. You 
showed an enthusiasm in your work 
that was contagious. Farm folks are 
very fortunate in their girls and boys 
and in the interest they are taking in 
the things that are constructive and 
that make for better homes and better 
communities. I know that Miss Wylie, 
our Hearts and Homes editor, is going 
to have a lot of pleasure in working 
with the Four-H Girls, and I am also 
gure that the girls will have a lot of 
pleasure in working with Miss Wylie. 
They will find her sympathetic in their 
problems, ready to lend a helping hand 
in their solution, and eager to render 
pervice that will be helpful. Miss 
Wylie wants to hear from you girls, 
and I hope you will write her often. 


Over Seventeen Hundred Lone Scouts 
Now 


Our Lone Scout Tribe is still com- 
fng strong. We now have over 1,700 
Members and forty-seven different 
tribes, and new members coming in 
@very day. It is mighty fine, the way 
you boys have taken hold of the Lone 
Becout program. I know you are find- 
ing a lot of pleasure in studying the 
degree tests. When a Lone Scout joins 
he pledges himself to “Do a Useful 
Thing Every Day” and I am sure that 
our Lone Scouts are taking that pledge 
Uiterally, and that they are doing some- 
thing worth while every day. Any 
Beout who masters the various degrees 
of Lone Scouting will develop into a 
More useful boy and in later life into 
& more useful man, as a result, as the 
degrees bring knowledge that is help- 
ful as well as very interesting. Good 
Work, boys. Master your degrees thor- 
oly and review them frequently to be 
Bure that you have mastered them. 

I wish I could have all of you Lone 
Beouts together, and ask those who 
Want to attend the Lone Scout camp to 

ld up their hands. I rather imagine 
that every hand would go up. Just 
Temember this, Scouts, that only one 
hundred and twenty boys can be taken 
Care of, and that it is the Lone Scouts 
that make the best record in Lone 
Beout work that will be eligible to the 
camp, August 1 being the date we will 
Compile our records and notify the 

who have made the best records, 
of the results. I know that the boys 
Who attend the Lone Scout camp are 


Going to get a lot out of it in the way 


fun, as well as in useful knowledge. 


Whether you are eligible to attend the 
camp or not, depends on the real work 
you do between now and August 1. If 
you do your best and fail to be one of 
the lucky boys, you will have no cause 
for regret. It is the boy who fails to 
do his best, even tho he wins, who real- 
ly fails. Passing the degree tests, get- 
ting new members, taking an active 
part in community work and in Lone 
Scout activities, will count for you on 
the Lone Scout camp.- Further infor- 
mation will be given in the next issue 
of the Lone Scout News. 

Come on, boys; do your best, and 
see if you can not be one of the boys 
who qualify for the camp. 


A New Chance to Earn Booster Points 

Lone Scout headquarters in Chicago 
has announced that Booster points will 
be awarded to the Lone Scouts who se- 
cure subscriptions for the various pub- 
lications that are promoting Lone 
Scout work. The basis of award is one 
point for each 25 cents sent in for.sub- 
scriptions. For example, the price of 
a year’s subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer is $1. Any Lone Scout who 
sends in a subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer and $1 to pay therefor, as that 
is our yearly subscription price, will 
receive four Booster points, and, as 
you know, it takes twenty points to be 
a Lone Scout Booster. Therefore, any 
boy who interests five farm folks in 
his community who are not already 
subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer, to 


take the paper, will automatically qual- 
ify as a Booster. Eight Booster points 
are given for each yearly subscription 
to Boys’ Life, and four points for a 
six months’ subscription. The Long 
House, Lone Scouts of America, 500 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
issued official blanks for use in re 
porting subscriptions, and any boy in- 
terested can write to them and secure 
the blanks. Any of our Lone Scouts 
who want blanks for Wallaces’ Farmer 
subscriptions can secure them by writ- 
ing to us. We do not urge our boys to 
do this work, but are willing to have 
them do it if they wish. It gives the 
Lone Scouts an opportunity to earn 
Booster points, and we surmise that 
the Lone Scout headquarters had it in 
mind that the Scouts would be render- 
ing a service by getting the farm pa- 
pers who are boosting Lone Scout work 
into the home of farm folks in every 
community. 

There is one thing I wish our boys 
and girls would do, and that is to 
write us about their activities. Tell 
us about your picnics, about any fish- 
ing trips you may have taken, about 
any interesting piece of Four-H Club 
or Lone Scout work that you are do- 
ing. Your letters will be interesting 
to other girls and boys, and we want 
to hear from you. We, too, have a real 
interest in what you are doing. 


Sincerely yours, . 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 








Our April Book Puzzle 








As most of you noticed, we made the 
book puzzle last month a good deal 
harder than usual. Instead of telling 
about one book only and asking for 
merely the title of the book and the 
name of the author, we outlined two 
books, asked for the title and the au- 
thor of each, and also for comment on 
the one of the two books that the 
reader liked best. 

As a result a number of the boys 
and girls got a bit discouraged and 
didn’t even try. We did have, how- 
ever, between twenty and thirty who 
sent in answers, and for the most part 
very good answers they were. Per- 
haps one trouble with the boys was 
that the book puzzle last month ap- 
peared on a page largely given over 
to the 4-H Girls’ Club. One boy wrote 
in to ask if he was allowed to enter. 
The book puzzle is open to both boys 
and girls, altho the girls seem to have 
been running away with most of the 
prizes lately. 

The first prize of $1 goes to Ruth 
E. Hodson, Clarksville, Iowa. She told 
us that the first book is “Little Wom- 
en,” by Louisa M. Alcott; the second, 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” by Mark 
Twain. We like her comments on the 
two books, because they seem to be 
entirely her own and give evidence of 
both thought and sincerity. She 
wrote: 

“I am not able to write my opinion 
of the one I liked best, for that (‘The 
Prince and the Pauper’) I read five 
years ago. Altho I remember the plot 
and that it was a very interesting and 
exciting book, I am afraid I could not 
write an opinion. 

“I did not like ‘Little Women.’ I 
didn’t want Beth to die. I didn’t want 
Laurie to marry Amy. I didn’t want 
Jo to become Josephine Bhaer. Amy 
was always portrayed so unfavorably 
that I did not like her very well, altho 
she improved toward the last of the 


book. Then, too, it was always Laurie 
and Jo, not Amy. To be fair, I must 
say that I read the book three or four 
years ago. I don’t doubt that if I read 
it now, I should like it much better. 
Perhaps I was not old enough to real- 
ize the necessity for all that I didn’t 
like. I know that for awhile I could 
not bring myself to read her other 
books, even tho I knew I should. When 
at last I read them, I liked them very 
much. Of course, it is too much to 
expect an author to always write 
things that we like. It wouldn’t be 
fair to the rest. I am gorry if you do 
not like what I have said, but you 
asked for my opinion. 

“I think that the book puzzles are 
very interesting; educational, too.” 

Another good answer came from 
Winifred Morey, of Larrabee, Iowa. 
Winifred is eleven years old and in 
the sixth grade. After telling the tt- 
tles and authors, she says: 

“I like ‘Little Women’ because it is 
full of action, life, fun, love, and keeps 
you wondering what is coming next. “It 
teaches little lessons in a nice way.” 

Everett Irwin, of Elmo, Mo., likes 
“The Prince and the Pauper” best. He 
writes: 

“I think it is a good book because it 
describes two classes of people in Eng- 
land at that time. I got many interest- 
ing facts from the book that I had not 
known before.” 

Two of the contestants say that 
their interest in the books came from 
seeing the moving picture first. Wal- 
ter C. Kingsburg, of Kasson, Minn., 
saw “Little Women” at a Des Moines 
moving picture house some time ago 
and later he read the book. He likes 
it because of the attention given by 
the author to John Brooks and Laurie. 
Letha Schunter, of Delmar, Iowa, saw 
“The Prince and the Pauper’ in the 
movies and liked it. 

One thing a number of the contest- 


ants seemed to enjoy about “Little 
Women” was the fact that the charac- 
ters were drawn from real people and 
that Miss Alcott was describing her 
own family and herself. This és re- 
ferred to a number of times. 

Glenn Kelly, of Britt, Iowa, likes “Lit- 
tle Women” because “it gives such 
clear descriptions of the characters 
and the scenery that you can just im- 


agine yourself living with them. It is — 


a sort of autobiography, and gives de- 
tails much plainer than most of the 
books we read nowadays.” 

M. W. Holmes, of Bradford, IL, 
holds out for “The Prince and the 
Pauper” because, he says, “It is a 
story of adventure, and this, in my 
mind, comes before love stories. An- 
other reason is that love stories can 
be secured anywhere, while an adven- 
ture story like this is very seldom 
seen.” 

Honorable mention also goes to Min- 
nie E. Putzke, of Humboldt, 8S, D.; Ab- 
bie Tjaden, of Armstrong, Ia., and Ma- 
rion Conrad, of Independence, Iowa. 

Apparently everybody forgot about 
sending in book puzzles for this 
month, as we didn’t receive even one 
and the dollar prize went begging. 
Next month, therefore, we are going 
to center on the writing of book puz- 
zles. A dollar prize will be given to 
the boy or girl who sends in the best 
book puzzle before June 15. Keep the 
puzzles short. Three or four hundred 
words ought to be enough. 

Do any of you want the puzzle pic 
ture continued? Only a few wrote in 
last month to say they wanted to see 
more of them, 


The Mohawks’ Egg Roast 


Thirteen of the fourteen members 
were present and three prospective 
members, 

We hiked about one-half of a mile to 
a spot nearly surrounded by water on 
three sides. Leaving our lunch bes 
kets in the shade of a friendly elm, we 
crossed the creek to a sandbar. On 
this we built our fire and boiled our 
eggs over it. 

As we went over to the sandbar we 
crossed a hollow log and caught a 
whiff of an unmistakable odor—that of 
a skunk. We hurried on but my dog 
(poor fool) stayed. In the midst of 
our egg boiling one of the members 
shouted that the skunk was leaving 
and, sure enough, there he went am- 
bling slowly along as if in no particu- 
lar hurry. “Good,” said I to myself, 
“let him go;” but my dog was of a 
different opinion. He started and, 
well—I guess most of the Lone Scouts 
also started, but in a different direc- 
tion from the dog and his white-striped 
playmate. We hurried up the egg 
roast and left for the picnic grounds 
which seemed to have fresher air just 
then. * 

Our dinner was an enjoyable affair 
and it is my wish that it could have 
been prolonged forever. Pies, cakes, 
fruit salads and other delicious food 
for dessert, with potato salad, eggs. 
and other substantial foods for the 
main meal, : 

After dinner a meeting was held at 
which many things were discussed. It 
was decided that the officials of the 
tribe should be allowed payment for 
postage stamps when writing about af- 
fairs of the tribe and for writing ma- 
terials. We then went back to our 
place and played baseball and other 
games until about 4 o’clock; then ail 
went home feeling they had had an 
enjoyable time.—Harold Pettit, LSO, 
Bonaparte, Iowa. 
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Your Page 


We are so well pleased with the in- 
terest that you and your mothers and 
many of your local club leaders have 
shown that it looks pretty much as if 
the 4-H page were an assured thing. 
Several of you have written that you 
used the page in meetings and others 
are planning to take it to future meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Frank Elliot, of Spencer, Iowa, 
suggests that we would all like to hear 
from other clubs, and if we have any- 
thing worth while that we pass it on 
thru the 4-H Club page. That is a 
good idea, I think, and I hope many of 
you wili accept this invitation to write 
in about your clubs, girls as well as 
leaders of clubs. 


Soon after this issue comes out, the 
4-H Club Girls’ camp season will open. 
There are to be six 4-H camps in Iowa 
this year. The first camp is at De- 
corah, Iowa, June 8, 9, 10 and 11. -Be- 
ginning June 10 and lasting thru the 
22th, there will be a camp near Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, in Franklin county. June 
22, 23 and 24, at Muscatine; Camp 
Brewster, near Omaha, June 22; a 
Marshall county camp is held near 
Marshalltown, August 4, 5 and 6; at 
Cedar Falls, in Blackhawk county, Au- 
gust 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Those in charge of camp arrange- 
ments have chosen five of the most 
beautiful spots in Iowa. Camp Brews- 
ter, tho out of the state, is just across 
the Missouri river, south of Omaha. 
This is a Y. W. C. A. camp with beau- 
tiful grounds, a swimming pool and 
all manner of camp facilities. 4-H 
Girls from seven counties, with their 
leaders, are allowed full privileges at 
the camp and here as well as at the 
other club camps, hikes and swims 
are enjoyed daily and there are meet- 
ings out-of-doors with nature-study 
groups and lessons in Homecraft. 
There is lots of music and group sing- 
ing and at several camps in the past 
two years there have been book talks 
and lessons in journalism. Races, 
stunts and ball games furnish a lot of 
activity and fun. In fact, there is 
something doing almost every minute 
in a 4-H camp. 


Remember that 4-H Girls know how 
to play as well as work, and that a 
part of every one of your meetings is 
supposed to be given over to just hav- 
ing a good time. It would seem some- 
times that too much emphasis is put 
on the word “work” in club work and 
that the fun and play are discounted 
or at least not counted as important. 
Of course it is necessary that a defi- 
nite program is followed and there is 
pleasure and satisfaction in making 
a good-looking dress or canning a per- 
fect jar of fruit. But every normal girl 
needs exercise of the healthy outdoor 
sort, and it is a mistake not to include 
some play game in every 4-H meeting. 

Many of you play basketball at 
school and you will miss the school 
equipment during vacation. Volley ball 
is a good game and may be played out- 





NOCTURNE 


Stuff of the moon 

Runs on the lapping sand 

Out to the longest shadows, 

Under the curving willows. 

And around the creep of the wave 


ne, 

Fluxions of yellow and dusk on the 
waters 

Make a wide dreaming pansy of an 
old pond in the night. 


—Carl Sandburg, in “The New 
Poetry.” 











side. The net, which is similar to that 
used in tennis, may be stretched be- 
tween two trees. Clubs interested in 
playing volley ball should send for the 
official volley ball rules (1924-1925), 
American Sports Publishing Co., 45 
Rose Street, New York City. The 
price of this is 10 cents, 


June and Rally Days 


June is just around the corner, and 
June to club girls means rally days. 
Since 1921 they have become a fixed 


institution. This day means a get- 
ting together of all the club girls, 
their Mas and Pas, uncles and aunts 
and cousins, to say nothing of the lit- 
tle brothers and sisters. This is the 
one day in all the year when the 4-H 
Club girls have an opportunity to 
“show the world” what they can do. 
Not long ago a business man in a 
certain Iowa town told me he wasn’t 
interested in the farm girls’ organiza- 
tion because it was but a work or- 
ganization. He felt that a girl needed 
some such club as he, a business man, 
needed—one which would not only 
teach him something of his business, 
but, more important, how to mix with 
other men, how to just play, how to 
enjoy his fellow man on a social basis. 
I was delighted with his ideas of a 
girls’ organization, and straightway 
told him that he was one of our best 





that club girls should wear approved 
shoes’? Debates are always fun, and 
this one will cause lots of comment 
and help to put across one of the 
things 4-H Clubs all over the state are 
working for. 

Many people do not know that dem- 
onstrations are a part of every club 
meeting. -It would be a shame to have 
a Rally Day program without at least 
one demonstration. 

And then music. The year 1925 is 
seeing something on music apprecia- 
tion at every 4-H Club meeting. You 
will enjoy Miss Buchanan’s story of 
the wedding marches on our page this 
month. 

Let’s celebrate this, the first year 
that -sees 4-H Clubs in every county, 
by the most original Rally Day pro- 
gram ever put on!—Josephine Arn- 
quist. 





The Hearth Fire 


Quite a number of letters came in to 
the Hearth Fire and almost as many 
of them were from mothers and 
friends of club girls as from you girls. 
Julia Bourne, president of the 4-H Club 
Girls of Iowa, wrote that she was glad 
to see the page in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and Leona Mescher, of Bancroft, Iowa, 
wrote such an enthusiastic letter to 
all of you. Leona’s letter follows: 
“Dear Hearth Fire Girls: 

“Isn’t it wonderful to have our very 


A CLUB MEETING IN CAMP 
4-H Girls’ gather ’round out-of-doors at Camp Brewster 


boosters, because the things he was 
insisting upon were just the things 
which a 4-H Club stood for—a well- 
rounded program with a broad vision. 

Now, girls, it is our job to let people 
know what we stand for. June Rally 
Day programs give us our big oppor- 
tunity. There should be a big crowd 
out for the day of days. Each girl 
should see to it that five other people 
come. When they arrive she should 
see that they meet five club girls. Now 
you have the ball rolling. 

Every club in the county will be 
represented on the program. Mix the 
program well with sense and non- 
sense. The Pas will be surprised to 
have you put on a snappy business 
meeting. Have this well planned be- 
forehand, so that it will snap off with 
spirit. People are always surprised 
to know that a clothing, home-furnish- 
ing or foods club is learning parlia- 
mentary law. 

You will have a lot of fun working 
up a stunt for your club to give at 
Rally Day. Wallaces’ Farmer is begin- 
ning a stunt prize contest in this issue, 
and I presume many of you will enter 
stunts. If several of you enter stunts 
in the contest and your club can give 
but one on Rally Day, all of you might 
submit your stunts at a club meeting, 
after which you could vote on the par- 
ticular one you could best give. 

Also, why not a debate, “Resolved, 


own page, with a Hearth Fire where 
we can gather for a chat about our 
dearly loved 4-H Club! The club talks, 
Ruth’s letter, the music notes and the 
‘Good Cheer’ column, are all very in- 
teresting, and I enjoyed them all. I 
think our new Iowa song is beautiful, 
and I feel grateful to Miss Buchanan 
for writing it. | 

“Our club has been organized a lit- 
tle over a year. We call ourselves the 
‘Ramsey Rustlers.’ We sent two girls 
to the short course by giving a basket 
social. Before the sale of the baskets 
we had community stunts. They were 
lots of fun. 

“Good luck to all 4H Girls every- 
where.” 

Mildred Stark, of Corydon, Iowa, 
writes that she is in her fourth year 
as a 4-H Club girl. Two years ago 
she was awarded a trip to the Inter- 
national in Chicago, on account of her 
excelling in club work, and last year 
she won a trip to Ames, 

Following are extracts from a letter 
written, not to us, but to a friend of 
ours, by a 4H Club girl: 

“Yesterday morning I received such 
a pleasant surprise that I can’t resist 
the temptation to tell you about it. 

“While waiting for the folks to come 
in to breakfast, I picked up Wallaces’ 
Farmer and began glancing thru it. 
Suddenly I came to the page headed, 
‘44H Club Girls’ Page,’ and then I 


paused. I could not even eat my break, 


fast until I had read all of it.” 


Margaret Henry, Emmetsburg, lows, 


writes: 
“Dear Hearth Fire: 

“You don’t know how pleased I wag 
when I knew we were really going tg 


have a 4H Club Girls’ page in Wa. 


laces’ Farmer. I know every girl wil] 
enjoy it. 


“T thought our page last month wag 


splendid. ‘Good Cheer’ is very instrug 
tive, and I’m so glad it’s to be a regy 
lar feature. I enjoyed the music noteg 


also and I think the new Iowa song jg | 
beautiful. We have the music and arg | 


going to sing it at our next meeting, 
“Perhaps you would like to heap 
about our township 4-H Club.  Lagt 
year there were nearly thirty memberg 
in it and we held our meetings twigg 


a month. The girls were all so inten. 
ested in the course we- were taking | 


and we had two splendid leaders, 

“We sent our demonstrating team 
to the fall festival, and won second 
place, and so they went to the short 
course at Ames. They had a wonder 
ful time, and this year we are raising 
money, thru candy and popcorn saleg 
at Farm Bureau meetings, to send 
more girls. 


“We also won second place on our 


booth at the fall festival. I am going 
to take the 4-H Club page to our next 
meeting, so that all the girls will be 
sure to see it and read it. 
page continues, and I know it will, for 


I’m sure every girl is going to love it | 


and take a real interest in it.” 

It is impossible to get all the letterg 
in this time, but I do want to acknowk 
edge letters received from _ the ~fok 
lowing: Helen Kendall, Corydon, Iowajy 
Mrs. A. E. Hawthorn, Spencer, Iowa} 
Lillian Bullis, Hampton, 
Will A. Henry, Emmetsburg, Iowa; 
Mrs. E. J. Schnucler, club chairmag, 
Hancock county, Iowa; Mrs. Marion 
Johnson, Livermore, Iowa; Mrs. Frank 
Elliott, Spencer, Iowa. 


How about taking up a study of 
flowers at your summer meetings? 
How many garden flowers and wild 
flowers can you call by name whet 


you see them, or how many can you 


describe when you hear their names? 

If there is a pretty flower garden ia 
the neighborhood, you might ask that 
neighbor’s permission to have a mee 
ing in the garden, right out among the 
flowers. 


the names of the flowers in that pam 
ticular garden; 
asked to write down any additional 
flower names that they can think of 
It helps to remember the ones on moth 
er’s or grandmother’s garden. The one 


writing down the most will fittingly 


receive a bouquet to take home 
her. (I feel sure that the neighbor 
would be glad to give a few of he 
posies to any girl who loves flower 
enough to remember their names.) Thé 
same plan could be followed for wii 
flowers. This could be done on a pit 
nic excursion to the woods. 





All of you will be interested to know! 


that Elizabeth Young, of Jones coutlly, 
Iowa, who won the first prize in t# 
senior division of Wallaces’ Farm 
pioneer essay contest, is a 4-H | 
girl. Her essay, entitled, “My: Pioneét 
Grandfather,” appeared in the Maréh 
27, 1925, issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
We learned—tho not from Elizabe’ 
herself—that she was voted the 0@ 
all around club girl in her couly 
that she was a very busy girl, &® 
could bake a good cake, teach a 5 
day school class or lead Christian ™ 
deavor, and do anything in the 1 
or out. a 
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4 jowa, for the Wallaces’ Farmer Pio- 
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» History of Our Farm 





This story was written by Alice 
B. Pierce, of Columbus Junction, 


Alice is a 4H Club girl and her 
story was given fifth place among 
more than fifty entered by those 
ynder thirteen years old.—Editor. 











I THE year of 1840, there came to 


Louisa county, Iowa, James Gray 


‘and wife and son, William Gray. The 
‘Istter was at that time sixteen years 


of age, and had emigrated to America 
fen ears previous from Stratford-on- 


Avon, England, living several years at 


Baltimore, Maryland, and Columbus, 


‘Ohio, before coming to Iowa to pur- 


chase from the government what later 
City 


which I now live. 

This little family built a permanent 
home of rock, quaried from the thick 
layers of limestone which underlies 
the soil. It was built after the manner 
of English houses, facing the south, a 
hall in the center, with a room on 


‘each side, and a large fireplace at the 


There were also 
Cold it must 


east and west ends. 


father often spoke of spending the 
night with his grandparents (my 
great-great-grandparents) and awaken- 
ing and finding the bed clothing cov- 
ered with snow. 

In 1847, William Gray was married 
to Sarah Stronach, a native of Mary- 
land, who, with her family, had also 
settled in Louisa county, on a farm 
about a mile distant from the Gray 
home, in 1840. They built for their 
home a log house where the kitchen of 
the house I now live in stands. Two 
children were born to them, the elder, 
James Edward, born March 21, 1849, 
and died August 19, 1923, after living 
his entire life on this farm, was my 
grandfather. While he was only a boy, 
a addition of a front part was made 
fo the log house, and later the first 
part was torn away and replaced by a 
kitchen. So my brothers, James and 
Robert, and myself, are the fourth gen- 
eration of one family to live in the 
fame house and the fifth generation 
to reside on the same farm. 

The first settlers had to drive for 
Iiiles to have grain ground, so my 
sreat-great-grandfather and my great- 
grandfather harnessed the little stream 
of Long creek, which runs thru the 
farm, and constructed a mill where 
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grist was ground, not only for their 
own use but for pioneers for miles 
around. Just across the stream from 
the grist mill, and using the same 
Water-power, they built a saw-mill. 
There are also a number of quarries 
the farm, from which the rock for 
the foundations of buildings for the 
tapidly increasing settlement was ob- 
tained. A great many of the rocks 
for the foundations in the buildings at 
Columbus City and Columbus Junction 
Were hauled from our farm. There 
Was also in those early days a bridge 
at the old mill over which the pioneers 
that time crossed. On the hill above 
the mill, whose foundaton still shows, 
is 4 deeply cut trail made by the 
Porty-niners,” in their westward 
: ey in search of gold. They stopped 
to fill their empty meal bags and per- 
haps catch a mess of fish—which was 
in, done—in the still pool above 
am. 
In 1877 my grandfather was united 
Marriage to Margaret Jane Dawdy, 
* tative of Iowa, and they continued 
© live where grandfather was born. 
~*ree children were born to them, the 
“ingest, Marion Edith, who was mar- 


ried in 1912 to C. E. Pierce, being my 
mother. 

When James Gray came to Iowa, in 
1840, he brought with him three head 
of Shorthorn cattle: Possibly this ac 
counts for my grandfather having 
made a specialty of Shorthorn cattle. 
He was a lover of good stock and thru- 
out his entire lifetime sought to im- 
prove it. 

For the past several years the farm 
has been under the management of 
my father, who has striven to apply 
the best methods of farm improve- 
ment, both of livestock and soil better- 
ments, that are possible, even as did 
my grandfather and my great-grand- 
father so endeavor. 

Only a few landmarks of the first 
generations remain. The wide spread- 
ing elm tree that shaded the dooryard 
of the little stone house; the stones 
in the creek where the dam was, and 
the rough logs where the mill stood; 
the deep holes in the hillsides and the 


piles of clay where the limestone was 
dug out and carted away; and the deep 
wheel tracks made by the westward 
march of the covered wagons. Of the 
second generation, there is not so 
much—the house that shelters us; the 
trees in the yard, and inside the house 
several pieces of furniture with which 
my great-grandmother began house- 
keeping. But of the later generation, 
there is evidence everywhere. First 
of all, the long row of evergreen trees 
set out by my grandfather, soon after 
his marriage, to form a windbreak, is 
the reason for naming the place “Ever- 
green Farm.” 3 

1. Local facts and incidents were 


obtained from my grandmother, Mrs. - 


J. E. Gray, Columbus Junction, Iowa; 
age 65 years. 

2. Other dates and facts were ob- 
tained from “Portraits and Biograph- 
ical Album of Louisa County,” by the 
Acme Publishing Company, in 1889; 
pages 533-534. 





*“Good 





Cheer”’ 





Invitations to Dinner 

When you ask a friend to dinner you 
extend to her one of your very nicest 
courtesies. When you ask her to your 
house to dinner you are showing her 
the highest degree of hospitality. Bat- 
ing together with us has come to be 
regarded as the highest mark of com- 
panionship. But eating customs vary 
greatly in different parts of the world. 
The islanders of the Philippines are 
said to be so sociable that whenever 
one finds himself alone at mealtime 
he runs and finds someone to join him. 
No matter how hungry he may be, he 
will not eat without a guest. 

The pleasant custom of seeing to it 
that a guest is served with everything 
on the table and that she has all that 
she wants to eat, is as old as dinner 
invitations. Among some of the tribes 
of American Indians it is an old, old 
custom for the chief to continually 
solicit his guests to eat, while he 
touches not a thiffg himself. Aren’t 
you glad that we are bound by no 
such rule as this? Think of having a 
birthday dinner and not. being able to 
enjoy all the good “eats,’”’ not even a 
piece of birthday cake! : 

Entertaining at Dinner 


“Fun and feed’ go well together. 
Laughter makes food digest better, so 
we are told, and so we enjoy a simple 
meal with lots of “good cheer” more 
than we do a great feast where every 
one is so quiet and dull that we won- 
der whether we are altogether wel- 
come there. “A feast not profuse but 
elegant; more of refinement than ex- 
pense,” is the sort of hospitality that 
we all like to have credited to us. We 
can not always be sure that the special 
dishes we have prepared will be those 
that our guest likes. In case that hap- 
pens, we do not call the other diners’ 
attention to this, by asking her if she 
doesn’t like a certain thing, but we act 
as tho we hadn’t noticed it, and, if 
possible, tell something amusing. 

The Russians have a peculiar cus- 
tom of entertaining at dinner, Sup 
pose a dinner party is being given by 
a girl named Lavinia. Because of her 
name, her color scheme for the party 
will be lavender, decorations as well 
as food. Her menu might run some- 
thing like this : 


Red Cabbage Soup 
Cutlets with Lavender Paper Frills 
Fruit Salad Garnished with Violets 
Hot Biscuits 
Grape Jelly Lavender Ice 
Cake 





If the name is not one that will fit 
into such a freakish scheme, other 
methods are devised to make the din- 
ner fit either the hostess or the per- 
sons whom she has invited. 


Dressing for Dinner 


The idea of dressing for dinner, of 
wearing a little nicer dress than we 
have worn for the other meals of the 
day, originated with the early Romans, 
who made dinner a special occasion. 
They wore a robe, usually of a white, 
light-weight material, and slipped off 
the sandals worn during the day, put- 
ting on slippers. 

Limiting the number of guests at a 
dinner to those that you can entertain 
is a rather good idea. It is unfortunate 
to invite more guests to dinner than 
one can converse with nicely and com- 
fortably. The elegant Romans, who 
have given us so many of our dinner 
customs, declared that the company 
at dinner should not consist of less 
in number than the Graces, nor of 
more than the Muses, or three and 
nine, respectively. Seven seemed to 
be their favorite number, and this 
many at dinner was thought to be a 
sign of good luck. An old book on the 
“Art of Cookery,” by Sir William King, 
says: 


“Crowd not your table; 

Let your number be 

Not more than seven, 

And never less than three.” 


The seating of guests at the table, 
which the hostess always does, direct- 
ing them to their places on either side 
of her first and then on around the 
table, is another custom that has come 
to us from the Roman dinner table. 
Now, however, the hostess is always 
“head of the table,” whether there is 
a host or not. Perhaps this is a recog- 
nition of her having prepared a splen- 
did meal. The places of honor at table 
are to the right and left of the hostess, 
also of the host. 


Favors at Dinner 


When favors were given out by en- 
tertainers of old, it was a signal to the 
guests that the party was over with 
and that it was time to go home. These 
were distributed only to the ladies, and 
then, it is said, four and twenty pipers 
began to play, escorting the company 
to their respective homes, accompa- 
nied by servants bearing torches,” 
What a gay way to go home after a 
dinner party! 
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Two famous mafches which bring 
the thought of roses are: 

1. Wedding March, by Mendelssohn 
(Men’-del-son). 

2. Bridal Chorus From Lohengrin 
(Loh’-en-grin), by Wagner. 

With every beat of these happy mek 
odies, comes a scent of roses. Picture 
in mind the millions of pink and white 
blossoms that every year march to this 
music! Brides’ and bridesmaids’ bow 
quets have breathed their perfume to 
the tunes of these marches for half a 
hundred years. Small wonder that 
now the sound of the one brings the 
fragrance of the other. 

Yet the marches are quite different. 
The Mendelssohn march is the groom’s 
music. It is very proud, very joyous, 
satisfied, and triumphant. It seems to 
cry to the bridegrooms, “Be glad with 
me! See, I have won the fair lady of 
my dreams.” 

The Bridal Chorus is the bride’s mur 
sic. It is happy and tender, yet just a 
bit wistful and questioning. It seems 
to ask, “Can anything so splendid ag 
my knight be real? Can this great 
happiness last on and on: forever?” 

So, in the very sound of the two 
marches, is the story of their making. 
Here it is: 

Mendelssohn composed _ several 
pieces of music to be heard between 
the acts of the play, “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” His wedding march 


-is just at the close of the fourth act, 


The fairy queen and elf king have 
made up their quarrel. The lost love 
ers have found each other, and the 
grand duke and queen lead the way to 
the triple wedding. Of course, the 
march begins with a fanfare of trum- 
pets. Since the three bridegrooms 
were all of the court, and each lady 
was wonderfully fair, of course the 
music is a very glad and a very grand 
march. 

The Bridal Chorus is a part of Wag- 
ner’s opera, Lohengrin. Elsa, the 
beautiful girl, had been accused of the 
murder of her brother. There was no 
friend to take her part. Then from 
the dim mist of the river, in a boat 
drawn by a white swan, comes a hand- 
some knight. He defends Elsa and 
proves her innocent, 

When both marches are used for @ 
wedding, the Bridal Chorus is played 
for the entrance, and sometimes even 
thruout the ceremony. But, as all 
doubts and questionings must be left 
at the altar, the good wishes and con- 
gratulations are given to the sound of 
the groom’s glad music. 

FANNIE R, BUCHANAN, 


A “Stunt” Contest 


Here is an opportunity for every 4H 
Club girl to exercise her imagination 
in thinking up an original “stunt” 
that members of her club might give 
at a club rally day, at the county farm- 
ers’ picnic or on “stunt night” at the 
state fair. Stunts should be fun-pro- 
voking, never serious, and comical 
costumes add a great deal to the mer- 
riment. At the same time, they must 
be refined and in good taste, befitting 
4-H Club ideals. 

Short stunts are better than long 
ones—short and snappy, as the saying 
goes. Anywhere from five to fifteen 
minutes is a good length of time. 

We want you to write out your orig- 
inal stunt, giving it a title, listing the 
characters, any properties necessary 
and a brief summary of the perform- 
ance. For the best stunt mailed to us 
by June 15, Wallaces’ Farmer will offer 
a prize of $5. 

Let’s hear from a lot of you. 
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Sachems and Wampum Keepers 

One of our Lone Scouts writes in to 
ask about the origin of the terms 
gachem, wampum bearer and scribe. 


What did the terms mean when they 
were used by the Indians? 

Now, of course, in our local tribe or- 
ganization the chief is the head of the 
tribe, the sachem a sort of vice-chief; 
the wampum bearer is the treasurer 
and the scribe the secretary. The du- 
ties of these folks in the old Iroquois 
tribal system were somewhat different 
and it may interest our Scouts to learn 
about them, 

Most of the titles in the Lone Scout 
organization were taken from the ti- 
tles used in the League of the Iro- 
quois, the famous Six Nations, which 
had its headquarters in New York 
state before the Revolutionary war. 
The Iroquois were no doubt the most 
civilized of Indian tribes north of Mex- 
ico, and their history as a nation cov- 
ered much more time than has the his- 
tory of the United States up to date. 

When the League of the Iroquois 
was formed, probably back around 
1500, five nations joined together, all 
of them of the same racial stock and 
all of them probably coming from up 
around the St. Lawrence originally. 
The Oncndagas were the moving spir- 
its in the organization of the league, 
and they were joined by the Mohawks, 
the Oneidas, the Cayugas and the Sen- 
ecas. Over two hundred years later 
the league was joined by the Tuscaro- 
Tas, who were forced out of North Car- 
Olina by pressure from the colonists on 
one side and the Cherokees on the 
other. The Five Nations of the early 
league thus changed to the Six Na- 
tions for the last century of the 
league’s existence. 

When the league was formed, fifty 
sachems or legislators were selected 
from the five tribes. The Mohawks 

-had nine, the Oneidas nine, the Onon- 
dagas fourteen, the Cayugas ten, the 
Senecas eight. 

These sachems were selected by dif- 
ferent clans of the different tribes. 
That is, the Mohawks had nine sa- 
chems to elect. The Bear Clan of the 
Mohawk tribe selected three, the Wolf 
Clan three and the Turtle Clan three. 
These sachems were the supreme leg- 
islators of the league and were elected 
for life. The difference in the num- 
ber of sachems representing the differ- 
ent tribes did not really make a great 
Weal of difference, because a unan- 
imous decis.en was insisted upon in 
almost every case debated. 





Get Into the Game 


Are the members of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts get- 
ting all out of their membership 
that they should? Right now we 
are offering three lines of work 
that are not duplicated by any oth- 
er tribe. 

Scouts making the best record in 
Scout work—and this includes con- 
tributing, degree work, organizing, 
athletics and gaining merit points— 
will have the opportunity of attend- 
ing the Lone Scout Camp near Des 
Moines this summer. Prizes are 
being offered also for the winners 
in the Lone Scout field meet, the 
first mail order meet of the sort 
that has ever been held. Special 
badges are being awarded for work 
along farm lines. 

There’s a real program here for 
the ambitious Scout. We are hop- 
ing that each of our seventeen hun- 
dred members will use these oppor- 
tunities to the limit. 


























ville, Indiana: 





THE TECUMSEH BRAVES 
Here are some of the members of the Tecumseh Braves, of Martins- 
Harry Finchum, Harold Quackenbush, Minor Quackenbush 
are in the front row; Royce Spain, Chief, in the second. 











The wampum bearer had the duties 
of both secretary and treasurer, as we 
use the terms. As a matter of fact, 
in the league there was not much use 
for a treasurer, because Indians had 
no money and there were no taxes 
levied by the league. Business among 
the Indians consisted very largely of 
trading pelts for corn or some other 
article for another. 


Wampum was occasionally used as 
Wwe use money, but very rarely. Wam- 
pum is made up of small shells of a 
fresh water mollusk. After Europeans 
came into the country wampum was 
manufactured for the Indians by the 
colonists. There are still to be found 
the ruins of an old wampum mill near 
New York city. 


The principal use of wampum was 
in the form of ceremonial belts, which 
consisted of a deerskin backing with 
rows of wampum eight shells wide or 
wider sewed on the deerskin strip. 
These shells were dyed different col- 
ors and various designs were worked 
out in the belts. 

These belts were used for two pur 
poses, as treaties and as records of 
events in the history of the league. 
When the Indians wished to make a 
treaty with some other tribe, they 
would send a belt bearer, what mod- 
ern people would call an ambassador, 
to the other tribe. He would carry 
with him a belt of wampum which 
would be colored to show the message 
he had to deliver. 


The wampum keeper had in his pos- 
session various belts of wampum 
which showed the history of the 
league, the treaties with other tribes 
and with the colonists. The wampum 
keeper was one of the most honored of 
the men of the league. He held his 
position for life, and this place was 
always supplied by the Onandagas. 
He and his assistant, together with the 
sachems, pored over the wampums so 
often that they could tell the history 
of each belt. This was passed on by 
word of mouth from generation to gen- 
eration. To an extent the wampum 
was a sort of shorthand code, each 
shell of which indicated to the wam- 
pum keeper some phase of their past 
history. Since the wampum keeper 
was responsible for the records of the 
league, he also filled the place of the 
officer now called the scribe. 

The history of the League of the Iro- 
quois is one of the most interesting 
that has ever been written. Some 
time the Lone Scouts who are near to 
a library should get hold of Morgan's 
“League of the Iroquois” and read it. 


It is a long book and somewhat hard 
to read, but any boy who is interested 
in scouting will get a lot of good stuff 
out of it, 





The Field Meet 


The field meet of the Scouts of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Tribe is going on this 
week. We hope to get at least five 
hundred entries. Winners will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of the Lone 
Scout News, which goes to all members 
of our tribe. In order to get the awards 
in, it may be necessary to print the 
News so that it will be mailed to reach 
you a little later than June 10. When 
you send in your report, be sure to fill 
out all the blanks and mail it early 
enough so that it reaches us at least 
by June 5. 





Merit Badges 


A good many Scouts have written in 
for the blanks that tell how to win the 
Wallaces’ Farmer agricultural merit 
badge. Three routes are open to win 
honor points. Each route, when suc- 
cessfully completed, counts 10 points. 
Twenty points are needed to win the 
badge. The three routes are the dairy 
cow route, the pig route, the corn cul- 
tivation route. Write in for your 
blanks and set to work. 


Local Tribes 


Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe folks have 
made a wonderful record in establish- 
ing local tribes. Of the three hundred 
or so active tribes in the country we 





Anthology of Lone Scout Vergy - 


This is a book that Iowa seouig 
ought to be particularly interested ia, 
since Charles F, Church, of Lamon, 
Iowa, had a good deal to do with py, 


ting it out. Copies can be secure 
from Church at Lamoni for 50 cents 
each. It is a collection of the beg Mm 
verse that has appeared in The Long 4m 
Scout or the. amateur publications, R 
W. Barr is the editor, and it seems 
to me he has done a good job. Whils 

a good deal of the verse is evidently: 
designed to give a moment’s light reag. 
ing or to fill up some chink in the py 
per, some of the poems are worth talk’ 
ing about. as indicating some poets 
talent. : 

Charles T. Bruce, who has the lion 
share of the selections in the book— 
and justly, for he is probably the mog 
gifted of the lot—has a very keg 
sense of the color and music of words, 
His “October Hills” has some very 
good lines in it. So do “Ships of 
Home” and “The Undeniable.” The 
first, indeed, strikes me as perhaps the 
best poem in the book. Unlike many 
of the verses included in the Antho 
ogy, this carries the thought thru tog 
dramatic and climatic end. 

Barr, the editor, includes one or 
of his own verses and shows good 
judgment in so doing. His “Dawn” if 
a very competent piece of work. Most 
of the verses are of the more conver 
tional type, but Martin B. Keffer ia 
“Early Morning” makes a creditable 
experiment with free verse. Some d@ 
the scouts are adventurous enough to 
attempt sonnets. John Richard More 
land in “I Love All Things That Clus 
ter Around the Sea,” has perhaps the 
best luck. 

Most of the verse—and this is a crit 
icism that would apply to efforts mudi 
More pretentious than those in thi 
booklet, needs to depend less on 
ly poetical thoughts and to gain 
greater sharpness of outline in bot 
vocabulary and ideas. Elinor Wylit 
would be a good poet for these 
to study. 

All this, of course, means that I af 
comparing the best of the verse in this 
booklet, not with the ordinary amatell 
efforts, but with real poetic standards 
And this, by the way, is the highet 
compliment that could be paid tot 
book.—D. R. M. 
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have forty-eight. lLet’s keep up ™ 
record. Get the boys in your neighbor 
hood interested in a tribe if you dom 
already belong to one, 





stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


“IT pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, | 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 15 cents to cover the cost of enrolling me as a member. 
I understand that Wallaces’ Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badgé 
free of charge. This membership fee entitles me to a membership : 
the badge, a handbook and all the privileges of the order. 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


Bo nsiccescriesseas ooocont 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow | 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under 


; 


: 
; 
t 
; 





Nationality and color 


St. No., P. O. Box or R. F. D. No 


Moines, Iowa. 











State........++ 
Send all applications to Lone Scout Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, 























HEARTS AND HOMES 





DEPARTMENT 











‘Cooking for Jack Spratt and 
- His Wife 


ODERN versions of Jack Spratt and 
Yl pis wife are found in every family. 
“fy husband won’t eat spinach, but 

















































Verse turnips, and I never touch tur- 
. “My little girl has always liked 

“I wk but I can not get my son to drink 

sted ia) one glass a day.” These remarks 


» typical of many such made by 
yen Who cater to different tastes 
their families. In many cases the 
iyidual preferences would not be so 
Mecided if children were not natural 
Ymitators. It almost invariably hap- 
s that if one of the parents does 
ot like butter, one of the children 
wil not like butter. Is this an inher- 
‘ned dislike—or an imitation of father? 
The best way to avoid such a sit- 
tion in your own home is to try 
er to say that you “don’t like” any 
ne food. Take it for granted that all 
Whe members of your family will enjoy 
hatever is put before them. But 
can you be sure of this? Only by 
jecting your menus with care and 
sparing the food so that it is ap 
zing and healthful. 

The following suggestions may help 
to choose well-balanced meals: 

1, Plan for a quart of milk a day 
fr every child and a pint for each 
ult. 

2, Serve at’ least one fruit, two 
wked vegetables (other than pota- 
toes and corn) and one uncooked veg- 
able every day. 

$8. Serve coarse breads and whole 
main cereals—or mix all bran with 
grain cereals. 

4, One egg will furnish about one- 
tenth of the iron needed daily by ev- 
one, sO serve eggs either as a 
n course or in dishes such as cus- 
tds—B. B. 
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The Biggest Industry 


OME-MAKING and _ housekeeping 
are still the biggest industries in 
e world, according to Mrs. John D. 
Bierman, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, who at- 
mded the Iowa biennial convention in 
Des Moines during the week of May 18. 
In a speech before the convention, 
mrs, Sherman deplored the laxity on 
he part of young people of today and 
ed the blame upon parents. 

“There is less real home life in the 
Mited States than ever before,” de- 
lared Mrs. Sherman, “and there is 
Tegard for the home and family.” 
In speaking of the criticisms com- 
monly made of today’s young people, 
He suggested that few stop to sum up 
ie-offenses of the older generation. 
Othe older generation goes the credit 
the movies that are not fit to be 


3 a crib 


at I am 
in this 


ul (OU! 
eh and the books that are not fit to 
e read. 
| “Lhave faith that the young people 
ml come out all right, but the respon- 
Mm ility rests with the older generation. 
— “7 : tk of parental control is demoraliz- 
low }ieitg to them, as is also the increasing 
nder mck of reverence for sacred institu- 
nds, | am of life and the fundamental reli- 
and | m of the home.” 
aS ee 
abet. | The lime which forms in the pitcher 
adge (ae glass after water has been stand- 
card, im, 2 it may be removed without 


Miction by the aid of lemon juice. Fill 

ve Pitcher with enough water and 

ae | 7” On juice mixture to rise above the 

°° yellow deposit and allow it to 

im, -. for one or two days. (A couple 

ed out lemons which can not be 

"for food serve the purpose just 
Well.) Vinegar may also be used. 
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Plants which grow the year around 
i be repotted as their growth re- 
Many will do well if trans- 
i to the garden for the summer. 














A Kitchen Shower for the 
Bride-to-Be 


ANE ELIZABETH is to be married 
J in June, Her “hope chest” is just 

packed to the top with pretty silky 
things—linens, including bed linens, 
and dresser and breakfast sets that 
she has made or gotten together since 
she first began anticipating this happy 
day. Practically everything that Jane 
will need in the way of clothes for 
herself and furnishing for the house- 
to-be is there, all folded neatly with 
little silk bags of fragrant sachet 
tucked between the folds. Everything 
that she will need, but, hold! The 
kitchen—— 


That is how we got the idea for a 
kitchen shower one day when Jane 
was showing us thru the lovely dain- 
ties in the chest. Already we have 
plans made for the shower, which is 
to come off early in June, just the 
week before the wedding. Very soon 
the invitations will be going out to 
twenty of Jane’s friends, bidding them 
to a “Come and spend the day with 
your sewing” party, and stating also 
that kitchen things are in order for 
the bride. Of course we could do the 
inviting over the phone, but for Jane, 
who might be at home and “listening 
in,” and we do want to surprise her. 


The table will be set in our large 
kitchen and at the close of the noon- 
day lunch the excitement will begin. 
As soon as the dishes are cleared. the 
family clothes basket is to be brougit 
in with the strangest looking lot of 
bumpy contents that it has ever known 
and deposited on the table in front of 
Jane, with the declaration that she 
must read aloud the verse attached to 
every package. 

The verses, good and bad, and mostly 
funny, are given here with the kitchen 
utensils that they are to accompany: 
Pie Tins: 

Pie tins deep and pie tins wide, 

For one-crust and two-crusts, 

With goodies inside. 

Tea Towels: 
Tea towels hemmed as neat as you 


could wish, 
Will make you think of us, perhaps, 
when you wipe a dish. 


Egg Beater: 
Here's to the cake 
The bride will bake; 
And may I help to beat it! 
May Fate be kind 
And Love stay blind, 
So hubby, dear, can eat it. 
Flour Sifter: 
Sift your flour when you bake 
And you'll never fail to make a good 
cake. 
Coffee Can: 
If a good breakfast you would plan, 
Always have coffee in this can. 
Corkscrew: 
Save your temper as well as your 
thumb 
By having this corkscrew always ‘‘to 
hum.” 
Tea Can: 
Tea in this can, closed up tight, 
Will keep its fragrance for many a 
night. 
Sink Strainer: 
This sink strainer is a clever device; 
It saves trouble and plumbing and 
keeps the sink nice. 
Bag for Celery: 
This little bag for celery, 
Keeps it crisp and nice; 
When it’s in the pantry 
Or upon the ice. 
Roasting Pan: 
A roast of beef, a roast of ham, 
A roasted chicken or a leg of lamb— 
For all of these you’ll use this pan. 
Measuring Spoons: 
If with these you always measure, 
Cooking results will give you pleasure. 
Kitchen Clock: 
My job for you will be always 
To count your cooking as well as your 
days. 





Casserole: 
Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul, 
But he’d been merrier yet, I wot, 
If instead of a bowl 
He'd a casserole, 
Brought to him steaming hot: 


Spice Box: 
I am a box to hold nice spice, 
And offer you free this bit of advice: 
You'll lessen matrimonial shocks 
By seasoning freely from Life’s Spice 
Box. 
Knife Sharpener: 
A keen-edged knife means a happy 
wife. 
Run your knives thru me and you'll 
sing merrily, 
As you carve the roast or the turkey. 
Grater: 
Whene’er I think of the heroes of old 
And of those who came much later, 
I feel quite proud and shout aloud, 


“Ha, ha! I’m still the grater.” 
Percolator: 
If your hubby finds fault with the 
coffee 
(Dreadful thought, and how queer it 
sounds!) 


His cause will not be just, and he’ll 
be sorry he fussed, 
Since there never will be any grounds, 


Lemon Squeezer: 
Serve frosty drinks, 
They'll make, methinks, 
Of you a favorite hostess, 





Dishpan: 
Tho I’m new to you now and shine, 
You will get to know me well in time. 
Measuring Cups: 
One cup for liquid and one for dry, 
Measure closely for cake, for pudding 
and pie, 
Teakettle; 
Two for tea, tea for two, 
Or tea for three or four. 
If you would have me singing, 
Keep me filled evermore. 
Sieve: 
For straining soups and gravies and 
such, 
This dish full of holes will save you 
much, 
Cake Pan: 
Oh! may the cake be light and fine, 
And rise even and fine for you every 
time. 
Frying Pan: 
Whoever heard of a housewife 
Without a frying pan, 
To cook the breakfast bacon 
And the breakfast eggs and ham! 
Potato Masher: 
Mashed potatoes, fluffy and white, 
With a cascade of butter, are man’s 
delight. 
And, after all this; we'll sew and 
have a chatty time. 





After thoroly cleaning linoleum with the 
mixture recommended for hardwood floors 
the surface may afterward be restored 
with the following mixture: Melt one- 
quarter pound of beeswax over hot water 
and stir in one pint of turpentine until 
the mixture resembles a thick batter, 
Rub in thoroly with a weighted floor 
brush. Lacking this special brush, pad a 
brick well with cotton flannel and use it, 





table! 
Corn Flakes. 


gripping! 


| tons of fruit—every day. 


served from package to bowl. 
helping ready. 
cers everywhere. 
restaurants and hotels. 





We challenge the World! 


Try any ready-to-eat cereal. You 
that even ap- 
proaches the marvelous flavor 


won’t find another 


of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 





Here’s a thrill for any breakfast 
The flavor of Kellogg’s 
It’s great! 
Everybody loves the 
happy Kellogg favor. 


And it’s that supreme Kellogg flavor that makes 
people eat the bumper corn crop of 485 acres— 
2,000,000 quarts of milk or cream—of tons and 


Crisp, golden-toasted Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
No cooking. 
For sale at gro- 
Served by all 















It’s 


Second 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s exclusive inner- 
sealed waxtite wrapper 
heeps Kellogg’s Corn 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the ee these expositions of the Sabbath School - 


Lessons sre as they were made originally by Henry 


Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- ' 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the guerteriy revicws. 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School tenes muet not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtaine 
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Peter’s Broadening Vision 


‘(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for June 7, 1925. Acts, 10:1 to 
11:18. Printed—Acts, 11:5-18.) 


“T was in the city of Joppa praying: 
and in a trance I saw a vision, a cer- 
tain vessel descending, as it were a 
great sheet let down from heaven by 
four corners; and it came even unto 
me: (6) upon which when I had fas- 
tened mine eyes, I considered, and saw 
the fourfooted beasts of the earth 
and wild beasts and creeping things 
and birds of the heaven. (7) And I 
heard also a voice saying unto me, 
Rise, Peter; kill and eat. (8) But I 
said, Not so, Lord: for nothing com- 
mon or unclean hath ever entered my 
mouth. (9) But a voice answered the 
second time out of heaven, What God 
hath cleansed, make not thou com- 
mon. (10) And this was done thrice: 
and all were drawn up again into 
heaven. (11) And behold, forthwith 
three men stood before the house in 
which we were, having been sent from 
Caesarea unto me. (12) And the Spir- 
it bade me go with them, making no 
distinction. And these six brethren 
also accompanied me; and we entered 
into the man’s house: (13) and he told 
us how he had seen the angel stand- 
jing in his house, and saying, Send to 
Joppa, and fetch Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter; (14) who shall speak 
unto thee words, whereby thou shalt 
be saved, thou and all thy house. (15) 
And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Spirit fell on them, even as on us at 
the beginning. (16) And I remem- 
bered the word of the Lord, how he 
said, John indeed baptized with wa- 
ter; but ye shall be baptized in the 
Holy Spirit. (17) If then God gave 
unto them the like gift as he did also 
unto us, when we believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was I, that I 
could withstand God. (18) And when 
they heard these things, they held 
their peace, and glorified God, say- 
fng, Then to the Gentiles also hath 
God granted repentance unto life.” 





We can well imagine what a pro- 
found sensation the report of the con- 
version and baptism of the Gentiles 
and that, too, by Peter, recognized :as 
the chief of the apostles, would create 
in Jerusalem. The manner in which 
it is stated in the first verse of the 
chapter leads to the impression that 
ai first the report was spread with a 
great deal of joy and rejoicing, but 
that afterwards doubts arose in the 
minds of some who are. described as 
“they that were of the circumcision.” 
This phrase, “they that were of the 
circumcision,” certainly can not mean 
the Jews, nor yet all Jewish Chris- 
tians, but a certain class of Jewish 
Christians who attached special im- 
portance to the rite of circumcision 
and would naturally feel that before 
the Gentiles could be received into the 
church they must accept the Jewish 
ordinances, manners and customs as 
well as the doctrines which the apos- 

, tles preached. 

This, therefore, brought up for the 
first time the great question which in 
one form or another agitated the in- 
fant church for many years; namely, 
the relation of the Gentiles to the 
church, or, in other words, whether a 
man in order to become a Christian 
must first become a Jew, or to put 
it in a still different way, whether the 
Christians were simply to be a sect of 
the Jews, which might be called the 
Nazarene sect and distinguished for 
their belief that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah, or whether the 
church was to: embrace all nations 


without regard to whether they were 
originally Jews or Gentiles. 

Peter seems to have anticipated the 
trouble which afterwards arose. With 
a caution rare to a man of his impul- 
sive nature, he took care to take with 
him to Joppa and Caesarea six breth- 
ren, who while Christians, were also 
Jews of the strictest sort, and would, 
therefore, be competent, witnesses of 
the regularity of all his actions. He 
took these same six men with him up 
to Jerusalem, men whose orthodoxy 
as Jews could not be questioned, 

When he arrived there, “they that 
were of the circumcision,” as above 
explained, contended or disputed with 
him. To us it seems very surprising 
that a contention of this kind should 
have occurred. We must, however, put 
ourselves in the place of these breth- 
ren in order that we may judge them 
in a truly Christian spirit. These peo- 
ple were all Jews, and the Jews had 
been for ages hedged around by laws, 
ordinances and customs, with the ex- 
press object in view of keeping them 
separate and distinct from all other 
nations in order that the Jewish peo- 
ple might, unlike other nations, hold 
fast to the knowledge of the true God, 
Jehovah. It was evidently with this 
end in view that Abraham was select- 
ed out of a family, part of whom had 
already become idolators, isolated in 
the pasture lands of Palestine, and-« 


hedged around by the peculiar rite of 
circumcision. After their escape from 
Egypt, a wonderfully complete code 
was framed by Moses, the object of 
which was to keep them a peculiar and 
separate people and protect them from 
the idolatrous customs of other na- 
tions, by rigidly prescribing their food, 
their dress, and their manners and 
customs. And this continued until 
the “fullness of time,” or the time of 
the Messiah’s coming, when the proph- 
ecy given to Abraham that in his seed 
all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed, was about to receive the be- 
ginning of its fulfillment. 

In accordance with the Divine idea, 
this nation, having preserved the 
knowledge of the true God, and other 
nations having largely become skeptics 
and infidels so far as their gods were 
concerned, was to be scattered out 
among other nations, carrying the 
knowledge of the true God. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that even the 
disciples of Christ, notwithstanding 
all their spiritual enlightenment, 
should fail to see clearly the full ex- 
tent of their mission, or just why it 
was that customs and ordinances that 
from the first. had had the Divine ap- 
proval were now to be set aside. 

No prejudices are so hard to over- 
come as those that grow out of re- 
ligion, no conflicts are so enduring. 
Men will adopt new and improved 
ideas and methods in business, in 
farming, and in government, but will 
cling with extreme pertinacity to the 
doctrines and forms of the religion 
of their youth. 

From this point of view it is not at 
all surprising that when Peter re- 
turned from his work in Lydda, Joppa 
and Caesarea, those who had lived all 
their lives in Jerusalem and grown up, 
so to speak, under that environment, 
began to doubt the wisdom of Peter’s 
course and contended with him who 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by amine W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & C 








Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox Play Tricks 


One night when most everybody was 
asleep, Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox had 
rolled a big stone over Johnny Chuck's 
doorway, just for fun. Then they decided 
to go down and wake up old Grandfather 
Frog, and hear him say ‘‘Chug-a-rum!” 
Jimmy Skunk had been with them, but 
he hadn’t taken any part in the trick on 
Johnny Chuck. Reddy and Bobby started 
to see who could reach the Smiling Pool 
first. 


But Jimmy Skunk didn’t go. He 
watched Reddy Fox and Bobby Coon 
until they were nearly to the Laughing 
Brook. Then he began to dig at one side 
of the big stone which filled the doorway 
of Johnny Chuck's house. My, how he 
made the dirt fly! Pretty soon he had 
made a hole big enough to call thru to 
Johnny Chuck, who was snoring away, 
fast asleep in his snug little bed down 
below. 

“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! Johnny 
Woodchuck!”’ called Jimmy Skunk. 

But Johnny Chuck just snored. 

“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! Johnny 


Woodchuck!” called Jimmy Skunk once 
more, 

But Johnny Chuck just snored. Then 
Jimmy Skunk called again, this time 
louder than before. 

“Who is it?” asked a very sleepy 
voice. 


“It’s Jimmy Skunk. 
on and come up here!’ 
Skunk, 

“Go away, Jimmy Skunk. 
sleep!” said Johnny Chuck. 

“‘T’ve got a surprise for you, Johnny 
Chuck. You had better come!” called 
Jimmy Skunk thru the little hole he 
had made. When Johnny Chuck heard 
that Jimmy Skunk had a surprise for 
him he wanted to know right away what 
it could be, so, tho he was very, very 
sleepy, he put on his coat and started 
up for his door to see what the surprise 
was that Jimmy Skunk had. And there 
he found the big stone Reddy Fox and 
Bobby Coon had put there, and of course 
he was very much surprised, indeed. He 
thought Jimmy Skunk had played him a 
mean trick and for a few minutes he was 
very mad. But Jimmy Skunk soon told 
him who had filled up his doorway with 
the big stone. 

“Now you push from that side, Johnny 
Chuck, and T1’ll pull from this side, and 


Put your coat 
called Jimmy 


I want to 


we'll soon have this big stone out of your 
doorway,” said Jimmy Skunk. 

So Johnny Chuck pushed and Jimmy 
Skunk pulled, and sure enough they soon 
had the big stone out of Johnny Chuck’s 
doorway. 

“Now,” said Jimmy Skunk, ‘we'll roll 
this big stone down the Lone Little Path 
to Reddy Fox's house and we'll give Red- 
dy Fox a surprise.” 

So Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk 
tugged and pulled and rolled the big 
stone down to the house of Reddy Fox, 
and, sure enough, it filled his doorway. 

“Good night, Jimmy Skunk,” said John- 
ny Chuck, and trotted down the Lone 
Little Path toward home, chuckling to 
himself all the way. 

Jimmy Skunk walked slowly up 
Lone Little Path to the wood, for Jimmy 
Skunk never hurries, Pretty soon he 
came to the big hollow tree where Bob- 
by Coon lives, and there he met Hooty 
the Owl. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk, where have you 
been?” asked Hooty the Owl. 

“Just for a walk,” said Jimmy Skunk. 
“Who lives in this big hollow tree?” 

Now of course Jimmy Skunk knew all 
the time, but he pretended he didn’t. 

“Oh, this is Bobby Coon’s house,” said 
Hooty the Owl. 

“Let’s give Bobby Coon a _ surprise,” 
said Jimmy Skunk. 

“How?” asked Hooty the Owl. 

“We'll fill his house full of sticks and 
leaves,”” said Jimmy Skunk. 

So, while Jimmy Skunk gathered all 
the sticks and leaves he could find, Hooty 
stuffed them into the old hollow tree, 
until he couldn't get in another one, 

Then they said good-night, and went 
to their homes. 

By and by, when old Mother Moon was 
just going to bed, Reddy Fox and Bobby 
Coon, very tired and very wet from play- 
ing in the Laughing Brook, came up the 
Lone Little Path, ready to tumble into 
their snug little beds. They were chuck- 
ling over all the mischief they had done. 
What do you suppose they said when 
they reached their homes and found that 
someone else had played some tricks, too? 
I’m sure I don’t know, but round, red 
Mr. Sun was laughing very hard as he 
peeped Wer the hill at Reddy Fox and 
Bobby Coon, and he won’t tell why. 

(What is the best thing in the world? 
Johnny Chuck knows, and we will learn 
next week.) 
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had been the leader and fore-froy, 
the apostles. It should be nop 
however, that even they did not 
ture to criticise Peter’s action 
preaching the gospel under thege 
cumstances to Cornelius anq 
brother officers and friends. The 
mand, “Go ye into all the va 
preach the gospel to every creagtp,, 
was too plain and explicit to be te 
moment oalled in question. 
the contention was not as to the 
priety of his preaching the go 
wherever invited, but that he had 
in to men uncircumcised and 
dinner with them. 

There is a very fine touch of h 
nature in all this. When any of 
wish for any reason to find fault » 
a man either in political contre 
or any other, we do not attack ¢ 
strong points in his character, 
some minor and incidental foibje 
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weakness, which can easily be ¢ 

in the best of men. It is true ¥ tha 
this is not quite honest, or nearly mn 
yet it is human nature from out 
these early disciples were not exe = 







The Scriptures are always exceeding 
frank in depicting human nature 
it is. They do not describe any 
as perfect, nor do they picture & 
early church as in entire harm 
There were differences of opinion 
as there are among Christians no 
days. 
Peter deals with the subject ip 
broad, manly manner, and goes into 
with such minuteness of detail that 
finally overcomes completely all ¢ 
sition. “But Peter rehearsed the 



























ter from the beginning, and expou To 
it by order unto them.” Verses $f Pipt 
give a synopsis of this particular @ ae 
detailed description of the cire cava 
stances under which Peter acted, by ¢ 
tells them that he was in the city @ un 
Joppa, praying, and saw a “vessel ( ig 
scend as it had been a great shel mor, 





let down from heaven by four cm had 
ners,” tells what he saw in that g 
things which seemed to him quite} 
rible and disgusting, all sorts of 
clean things such as no Jew would 
a moment think of eating. Then th 
came to him a voice, “Rise, Peter, i 
and eat.” A vision like this would 
peculiarly revolting to a man witht “L, 


















prejudices of Peter, and he answe lar 1 
I can’t do that. I have never in eggs! 
life eaten anything common or 
clean. Three times was this vision me y,, 
peated, and then came the emphalgy the « 
word: “What God hath cleansed, into | 
thou not common.” This gave P 4 
something to think about. Evid wate! 
he had already modified his views @® tha: 
some extent, or he would not jump 
found lodging with a tanner; for tig ‘hat 


Jews regarded tanning as a busi 
that led almost certainly to pollut 
Tanneries were required to be & 
outside the city, and the tanner 
regarded as a very undesirable cith 
He tells them that while he was @ 
ing about what this could mean, 
Gentiles came asking for him and 
Spirit bade him go with them, 
have no doubt of the propriety of 


conduct. He tells them that he fe worn 
on going to Caesarea that Corne down 
had been visited by an angel and ad 


ceived a like Divine command. aad 


tells further that while he was P could 
ing the gospel and before he finis he h 
there was an outpouring of the 5D ond 
precisely the same as they had pd 
ceived on the day of Pentecost. Pri 
states that he then remembered "MM feu | 
word of the Lord, how that he oa 
“John indeed baptized with water) ven 
ye shall be baptized with the Was. 
Ghost;” that is, when the Lord hung 


ised His baptism it was the 0ap¥ "It 
of the Spirit. Now, if the same 
tism of the Spirit which we had 
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viously re¢eived is granted unto could 
gans, or Gentiles, “what was I, had | 
could withstand God?” Thereforagge Ot 
the principle that the greater it 
the less, he commanded them W' 
baptized. the 

It will be noticed that Peter DOIEE j,.), 


attention whatever to the opi 
which had been raised that he? 
gone in and eaten with the ee 
cised. Under the circumstance” 
should he not partake of the 
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“y of men who had gladly received 
“he Word and whom the Lord had rec- 
‘ggnized as His own while bestowing 
upon them the free, unmerited gift, 
the highest gift that can be bestowed 
on men, that of the illumination of the 
poly Spirit accompanied, as it was in 
f this case, with the gift of speaking 
with tongues? 
It is to the credit of these believers 
who paid sO much attention to the 
| peculiar Jewish rites that they were 
apparently satisfied, for the time be- 
jng at least, with Peter’s vindication 
‘tacts, 11:18). “When they heard 
these things, they held their peace, 


and glorified God, saying, Then hath- 


God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
‘pentance unto life.” 
' This, however, was not by any 
means the end of the controversy. A 
party developed in the Christian 
church, called “they that were of the 
drcumcision,”. that is, those who held 
that in order to become Christians 
men must first become Jews. It broke 
‘out at Antidch afterwards, and even 


Peter apparently lost sight of his pres- 
ent lofty conceptions of duty and 
was rebuked by Paul. It was the 
theme of thé first general assembly of 
the Christian church at Jerusalem, 
and was again apparently settled for 
the time being, but it vexed Paul all 
his days, as appears from frequent 
passages in his epistles. Nor need we 
be surprised at this, for it is difficult 
for any man to live out his own con- 
ceptions of duty when he is living near 
to his God and sees things in their 
true relations. 

It will not be proper for any of us to 
throw stones at these early Christians 
who had not yet become emancipated 
from prejudices, the growth of cen- 
turies, and who were not broad enough 
to see that the promise given to Abra- 
ham that all nations should be blessed 
thru him involved necessarily the de- 
velopment of a _ world-wide religion 
“where there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free; 
but Christ is all, and in all.” 








“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale of 
Calijornia in 
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FTER some minutes of work he 
stopped and commented: “Appears 
to be farther apart than I’d supposed.” 

This threw the spectators into a parox- 
fysm of laughter. Phelps grinned mod- 
estly under a shower of compliments. 

Tobin softly suggested to the perplexed 
Pipps: ‘Take a whack at the bottom.” 

Pretty Soon seized the pick, struck a 
dozen mighty blows, and then began ex- 
evating. The onlookers were too weak 
by this time to make more than gurgling 
‘sounds. After half a dozen shovelfuls, 
Pretty Soon gave a hoarse cry and fell 
om his knees. The miners summoned 
more laughter; but Phelps, who knew he 
had not salted the bottom of the hole, 
eraned his neck and peered down to de- 
tect what had aroused Pretty Soon’s 
emotion. 

“Oh, lord! Oh, lerd! Look here, fel- 
lows!” wailed Pretty Soon. 

“The man’s stuck the pick in his foot!” 
tried Gilbert. 

“He was using the shovel,’ 
Tobin, rising. 

“Look here! Bed of an old river! Reg’- 
lar nest of them! Just like tiny little 
eggs! Rich as spatter? I wouldn’t sell 
it for a million!” 

‘Hold on, there! What are you yapping 
like that for?’ cried Phelps, running to 
the edge of the hole and making to drop 
into it. 

But Tobin pushed him back, growling. 

"This is private property. Welcome to 
Watch the man’s good luck, but don’t use 
that tone of voice while on his land, or 
jump down in there to bother him. Ain’t 
that right, Pipps? You don’t want this 
theayp looking cuss bothering you, do 
you?” “s 

Stil on his knees and paying otit the 
‘Pocket of smooth, worn river nuggets, 
Pipps cast a glance up at the two men 
and cried: 

“Don't lay a hand on him! Why. he’s 
Mr. Phelps, that sold me this claim. If 
It wa'n’t for him, I’d have only twenty- 
feven hundred dollars to my name! He’s 
more’n welcome to watch. It’s just as 
you vowed, Mr. Phelps. It’s lousy with 
Miggets. No fine stuff. All in pockets 
Worn deep into the old river bed. Jump 
down and take a peek.”’ 

With a snarl Phelps leaped into the 
hole and roughly pushed Pretty Soon back 
and examined the pocket carefully. He 
Could scarcely credit his sense. What 
he had believed to be a worthless claim 
Was resting within two feet of an ancient 
tiver bed, 

“Try it again,” he huskily urged. 

Pretty Soon swung the pick and then 
fell to shoveling. He soon uncovered a 
Neond pocket. It was larger than the 
first. By this time the hole was fringed 
Sveral deep by excited miners, and there 
Was no laughter now in the strained, gold 

ungry faces, 

It makes to the north!” yelled the 
Georgia man. “It runs under old Hicks’ 
abandoned claim!" 

Sonny he turned and ran as if only speed 

Save his life. The adjoining claim 
been used as a dump for two years. 
apy took the hint and endeavored to 

ce the Georgia miner. 


corrected 


\ HILE Phelps wiped the sweat from 
his forehead and stared stupidly at 
heaiy 2°'®. Tobin refilled his pipe and 
iy Temarked: 
few tec’ the way. Man digs a hole a 
: fet deep, then quits, when ten min- 
E fun, more work would fetch him a for- 
i i" ahead, Jim. Next pocket ought- 
= Pan out a bushel.” 


“Stop! Wait a minute!” gasped Phelps, 
raising a trembling hand. “I sold this 
claim. I'll buy it back. I sold it for a 
song. I'll buy it back for a good price.” 

“More he uncovers, the more you'll 
pay” chuckled Tobin. 


“No! I don’t have to have it. 
enough without it. 
was a fool to sell. 
you'll sell now, Jim.” 

Pretty Soon did not wish to sell. For 
the first time in his life, aside from find- 
ing the one small pocket below Coloma, 
he was realizing his dreams of digging up 
wealth. Gold in pockets! Each pocket, 
richer than the preceding one! He visual- 
ized the ancient river bed leading him up 
into the foothills, up to the ridge of the 
mother lode, where even the most avari- 
cious must weary of digging up huge 
chunks of pure gold. He stood staring at 
Phelps. 

Phelps had trouble with his breathing. 

“T’'ll buy it back if you’ll sell now,” he 
managed to repeat. 

Tobin reached down and slapped a hand 
on Phelps’ shoulder and said: ‘No place 
to make a bargain. Git out. Talk to me. 
What I say, Pipps will do. I’m his friend. 


I've got 
But it was mine. I 
I'll buy it back if 


He’s easy to best in a bargain. If he 
wants to sell, I'm going to see he gits a 
decent price. And a square chance to 


clean up this claim if he wants to hold 
it. You talk with me.” 

Phelps hesitated, then climbed from the 
hole and went aside while Tobin stayed 
to talk rapidly and earnestly to Pipps. 
While waiting, Phelps twisted his hands 
and clawed at his throat, and all but ex- 
ploded because of the curses he inwardly 
was hurling at his own stupidity. 

“Jim, you must sell and go home, or 
you'll never have a cent. I’m repeating. 
Old Misery’s talk. I’m talking for him. 
We agreed on that figger and added to 
it what you paid for the claim. Now go 
ahead and name your price. Don’t hear 
anything he says till he gays yes.” 

Pretty Soon, sad of countenance for a 
millionaire in the making, beckoned for 
Phelps to join him, and wearily informed: 

“My friend says I ain’t fit to stay out 
here. He says this is my chance to go 
home, and that a little is as good for me 
as a million. Maybe he’s right.” 

“God has blessed you in giving you 
such a friend,” fervently cried Phelps. 
“Right? Never was a righter word said. 
Why, Jim, someone would jump this 
claim, or git you drunk and cheat you 
inside of a week.” 

“If I had my say I wouldn't sell for a 
million,” bitterly assured Pretty Soon. 

“Ha, ha! You’re a wild boy. But I 
know how_you feel. As it is, Jim, what’ll 
you take?” 

“Well, not to put too fine a point on it, 
I want my twenty-six hundred back ag 

‘Done! It’s no more’n right you should 
have it back.” 

“And thirty thousand dollers to boot.” 

“Thir-thirty thousand dollars!” splut- 
tered Phelps. “Why, you only paid 
twenty-six hundred.” 

“But you own a rich ledge that didn’t 
cost you anything. You just located. 
Anyway, that’s the figure, unless some 
of the men coming on the run, are willing 
to pay more.” 

“But it’s ridiculous! 
there ‘s 

“That’s his figure for sixty seconds,” 
snapped out Tobin. “I want this man on 
a gtage bound for the bay; then on a boat 
sailing for home. With thirty-two thou- 
sand in the ‘spress office to meet him 
back home, and six hundred to travel on, 
he can go back like a king. That’s his 





Ask your friend 








They’re Ready? 


A few “licks and a promise” 
with a little oil and grease are 
not enough at the beginning 
of a busy season. 






Your plowshares, mower knives 
and harrow disks need sharpening. 


And for these purposes you need a 
set of keen-tempered NICHOLSON 
Mill Files---in at least the 8, 10 and 


\33 12 inch sizes--for best results. 
FY cls, 
a NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
avasoe Anne Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 
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teresting free illustrated fact-proving catalog. 
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‘ Occo Mineral Compound for Hogs is now 
MICHIGAN SILO CO., 2604 So. Washington St., Peoria, lil, 


recognized as a leading Swine Mineral. 








Factories at Millions of pounds are used annually by 
Peoria, M., ind., Mich, thousands of farmers. For full particu- 
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Take The Ground Hogs 
Off Your Pay Roll 


Groundhogs cost you real money in the crops they destroy. 
They fill your fields with dangerous holes and undermine 
embankments. They are an unnecessary expense that can — 
and should be — taken off your pay roll now. Get rid. of 
groundhogs oace and for all with efficient and economical 


CYANOGAS 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


CALCIUM CYANIDE 


A heaping tablespoonful placed in the mouth of each 
Seneume ~ sem which quickly kills the ground- - 
hogs in their tracks. There is no escape. Cyanogas is 
recommended by State and Government authorities. 
Send the coupon today for a large 5-lb. tin sufficient to 
kill all the groundhogs in 80 burrows. The cost is only 
$2.50 (express prepaid). Cyanogas like other poison 
cannot be mailed. 


Cyanogas also kills moles, ants, rats and gophers. — 
Y eri Co, 
See your dealer or fill out the coupon. a rn Cran = 
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and he won't lower it. And the 
ite is ‘most up.” 


miners were quite close, some car- 


SE rying picks and shovels, and all be- 


ing the madness of a gold stampede. 
“T'll dig a little more,” suggested Pret- 
Soon, jumping down into the hole. 


ty 
“Maybe I'll uncover such a big nest-——” 


“Drop that pick and climb out! You've 
gold it to me for thirty-two thousand six 
hundred dollars. These two men are 
witnesses to the bargain. We'll go back 
to town and I'll deposit the price to your 
credit in the express office,” shouted 


Phelps. 

“Well, Jim, I ‘low a bargain’s a bar- 
gain. He took you up at the price named, 
Mebbe our young friend here,” and he 
glanced at Gilbert, “is thinking it’s pret- 
ty works we didn’t hold out for fifty thou- 

” 

“None of. that! I bought at his figure. 

Here, Wilks, Thomas, Gardner! Stand 

over this claim. I've bought it. 

ow we'll fix up the other end of the 
business.” 





CHAPTER VIII—THE WHISPERERS 
TH only a few hundred dollars on his 
person, Pretty Soon Jim took the 

stage and commenced the epochal jour- 
ney home. Gilbert was depressed. Luck 
had favored the vagabond. His shiftless 
life had led him to pockets of gold. Then 
his sense of fair-play intervened and ar- 
raigned him before the brain cell which 
enthrones the Judge men call Conscience, 

According to Old Misery, the wandering 
Prospector possessed the great virtue of 
being honest. He would not break his 
word once he gave it. Joseph Gilbert, 
Weill-reared and thoroly trusted, had used 
money not his own. The unhappy com- 
parison made him so morose he told the 
mountain man he would take the mule 
and go on ahead, avoiding Nevada City. 

Oli Misery read something of the Ver- 
monter’s thoughts and kindly said: 

“It was my new medicine that pulled 
Pretty Soon out of his mess and sent him 
back the biggest Injun in the home tribe. 
Tf it wa'n’t for smothering in them places 
T’d like to go along just to hear the sto- 
ries he'll tell. I mean to say, younker, 
my red medicine is aching to be at work. 
I can feel it tugging. to bust loose, just 
like a young buf'ler pony in the fall hunt. 
Go along to camp and keep in mind how 
my medicine is sorter sizing you up and 
thinking how you can be helped.” 

“Good-bye. Try not to get drunk,” 
muttered Gilbert. 

Old Misery was thoughtful for a bit 
after his young friend had left him. Then 
Tom Tobin came up, an anticipatory 
gleam in his boki eyes, and expressed 
himself by spitting on his hands and un- 
fastening his buckskin shirt and starting 
to remove it. 

“You little heyoka runt!” exclaimed 
Old Misery, admiringly. ‘You still have 
war dreams. But our little rinktum can 
wait a bit longer. I ain’t in fettle just 
That younker got under my old 
hide, It shore was funny seeing him take 
care of me, thinking I was drunk! That 
is; it was funny at first, then it was fun- 
ny with tears in it. I don’t know as it 
Was so all-fired funny after all. No more 
than when a squaw goes up in the hills 
to yow! for her dead buck.” 

"You're gitting old and soft,” growled 
Tobin. “You're backing down. You 
don’t seen? to sabe that that Illinoistown 
ety busted up before it was fin- 


“Tt can wait a bit and be all the better 
for waiting, Tommy,”’ soothed Misery. 
“As I feel now, a baker could slap my 
face and I'd take it without a word. No 
fun fighting with a man who feels like 
that. You see, the younker took care of 
me. Me! Watched over me and put me 
to bed. Why, blast your iron hide, I ain’t 
been took care of since you dragged me, 
shot full of holes, from the ’Pache Pass 
fight and gambled my rifle and blankets 
away while I was gitting well! 

"That touched me, Tommy, when you 
packed me from the pass and lost my 
property, but not so much as what the 
younker done. Of course, you had to do 
it; but I didn’t expect nothing from him. 
You'll have the fight I owe you, and it’ll 
be a humdinger. If you make it a fine 
p’int, we'll have to have it now, I s’pose, 
but I’m telling you I can’t git much fun 
out of it today.” 

“Wait till you feel more like it then,” 
grumbled Tobin. ‘I don’t fight with no 
sick men, or cripples. Just now you ‘pear 
to be the one that’s heyoka. Let’s have 
@ snort of whisky and then plug along 
to Nevada City.” 

*I was sort of hankering to lay ’round 
till Phelps gits tired of digging,” mused 
Misery. ‘I went to some bother to fix 
things. Must be ’bout time for him to be 
knocking off work. You see, I wanted 
every one to think I was drunk and 
asleep afore I dared to sneak out in the 
dark and salt that place as she oughter 
be salted. I’d given the price of a prime 
’ar to have seen and heard him when 
Pretty Soon uncovered my nuggets. But 
I knew if I was there Pd git to laffing 
and he’d s’pect something. In here.” 


HEY entered the saloon where Gilbert 
had ,rescyed the mountain man the 
ore. To the. bartender’s sur- 





wanting a bull. 


prise and great relief, they were subdued 
and quiet in ordering drinks. They took 
much time in consuming their liquor— 
waiting. At last a man bawled out some- 
thing down the street, It was picked up 
by another man and passed on. It was 
tossed from mouth to mouth and reached 
the saloon. The bartender ran to the 
window. He ran to the door as men 
emerged from houses and stores. Some 
were gesticulating and talking violently. 
Others were doubled over with laughter. 

“She’s busted,” proudly whispered Old 
Misery. 

“I think we’re going to have some fun,” 
eagerly decided Tobin, turning his back 
to the bar. 

A group of men halted before the sa~« 
loon, jostled each other about and crowd- 
ed inside. In the lead, wild of gaze, was 
Phelps. He was carrying a pick. Im- 
mediately behind him came his friends 
and henchmen. The rest of the little mob 
was made up of those who rejoiced on 
hearing someone had been tricked. They 
had laughed immoderately when Pretty 
Soon Jim bought the claim, Phelps strode 
up to the bar and glared wrathfully at 
the mountain men. Old Misery whistled 
like an elk and pretended to be afraid. 

Phelps sternly accused him: 

“You planned that game. You supplied 
the nuggets. You went out of your way 
to make an enemy of me.” 

Old Misery gazed at him sadly and told 
Tobin: ‘‘Worked too long in the heat.” 

“His good fortune has made him plumb 
heyoka,” gravely agreed Tobin. ‘Some 
folks git upset if they have a streak of 
luck. How’s diggings, partner?” 

“How's diggings?” passionately repeat- 
ed Phelps. ‘You know plenty well there 
ain’t any. You ’n’ your friend fixed it 
so’s I'd be robbed of more’n thirty thou- 
sand dollars. You knew all along that 
claim had been salted, Can’t make me 
believe you don’t know who salted it.” 

Old Misery rested an elbow on the bar, 
yawned, and told Tobin: 

“I said it, Tom, when Pretty Soon Jim 
came bleating to us about buying a rich 
klaim for twenty-six hundred doHars, 
Don’t you remember how I says to Jim, 
‘Son, they’ve shifted the cut on you. The 
low-grade skunk who took your poor lit- 
tle twenty-six hundred dollars is worth 
a million and knows pay dirt backwards. 
But he likes money so much he’d cheat 
his poor, old, blind grandpap to git the 
price of a chaw of terbaccer.’ You re- 
member me saying that, right to Jim’s 
long face. But ’tween you ’n’ me, Tom, 
I never s’posed such a wakan gold hunter 
as that million dollar man’s said to be, 
would ever turn ’round and buy a worth- 
less claim back.” 

“Never believed it myself, Misery. It 
shows he’s just plumb heyoka. Back in 
the states they have places where they 
keep heyoka folks, I’ve heard. But we 
must humor him, Misery.” 

Turning to Phelps, he gently inquired: 
“How's it feel, partner, to find yourself 
sitting on a hornet you caught for some- 
one else?” 

“That’s right, Tommy. 
eagerly urged Old Misery. 
(Continued next week) 


Gentle him,” 





Recent Public Sales 


MEREDITH FARM JERSEY SALE 

At the second annual sale of the Mere- 
dith Jersey Farm, Des Moines, Iowa, 43 
head sold for an average of approximate- 
ly $154 per head. Ten states were repre- 
setned at the sale, and cattle were sold 
to breeders from Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Ohio, as well as Iowa and surround- 
ing states. Two young sons of Fashion- 
able Fern Lad 163968, the Meredith Jersey 
Farm herd sire and twice grand cham- 
pion at the National Dairy Show, brought 
good “prices. Fashionable Noble Lad 
239722, a nine-months-old son, was sold 
for $230, and Fashionable King Raleigh 
239721, another  nine-months-old son, 
brought $215. This famous sire gives 
promise of producing some equally fam- 
ous progeny, and is undoubtedly one of 
the leading Jersey sires of today. Col. 


Walter F. Andrews, of Beach City, Ohio, 
was the auctioneer. Almost 200 farmers 
and breeders attended the sale. Some of 
the top prices were as follows: 
Meta of Roycroft; John news Mus- 
RRNG MAUD: 5565 oowals oaeanasanene 
Successful Jolly Daisy; "Pp. ue ‘Claney, 
Des Moines, TOW ceccccccccccccccce 
Fashionable Noble Lad; "Chas. C. Go- 
tery, Cumming, IOWS ae sceen eco 200 
Mariola of Roycroft; Geo. s. "Reds 
head, Des Moines, | ae nO ee 295 
Lucy’s Lavender Cowslip; Mrs. “Adam 
Stirling, Des Moines, Iowa......... 45 
Successful Beauty Jean; Paul Gar- 
rett, Mitchellville, Tenn. ...... ecces 200 





SHORTHORN BULLS OFFERED 

Those in need of a Shorthorn bull should 
see the ones offered by Mess-s. Held 
Bros., of Hinton, Iowa. Thev have seven 
of serviceable ages. There are two reds 
by Royal Butterfly, their junivr champion 
—one a Mysie, the other a Meadow Sweet 
and but three removes from the imported 
cow. A dark roan is by Golden Embleni, 
he by Imp. Golden Plate and out of Imp. 
Mary Ann of Lancaster. One of the rich- 
est bred bulls of the lot is a wiite earry- 
ing three top Cumberland bulls in his 
three top sires. He is a real nugget in 
make-up, well suited to head a purebred 
herd. any bulls have gone out from 
this herd the past three months, showing 
the popularity of the cattle they produce. 
Write them, or better yet visit the herd if 
eir card, appears else- 


where in this issue.—Advertising WNotice. 








Potash Helps Corn on 
Peat Soils 





(Continued from page 6) 


he applied twelve tons of potash on his 
farms. He has used it every year since 
1903,. with the exception of a short time 
during and after the war, when the price 
was prohibitive. This year he will apply 
six tons of potash on corn land—three 
tons each on the Wapsie farm and three 
tons on the Padget farm. 

One application of 200 pounds of potash 
per acre has been sufficient for all suc- 
ceeding crops since the first applications 
were made. Two years ago, one-half of 
a forty was treated, with the usual re- 
sults on corn; last year, this was seeded 
to barley, the treated half making 55 
bushels per acre and the untreated half 
not over 25 bushels. On another farm, 
potash was applied five years ago. Oats 
were seeded last year. While oats do not 
respond so readily to potash as corn or 
barley, there was nevertheless this dif- 
ference—oats standing up with a stiff 
straw and yielding well, and oats lodging 
and producing practically nothing, 

Last year, on the farm of George Bald- 
win, four treated rows made an outstand- 
ing growth during the entire season. The 
results were similar to what Mr. Northey 
had secured—40 bushels per acre as 
against nothing. I saw also, on Mr. 
Northey’s farm, at the same time, a repe- 
tition of the same thing; here, as good a 
crop as the season would’ permit; there, 
not even nubbins, and in most of the 
places barren ground, 

Does an application of potash pay on 
this type of soil? Potash this year costs 
Mr. Northey $50 per ton; two hundred 
pounds per acre, $5. For either barley or 
corn it would be an average yield of 45 
to 50 bushels, or even better, compared 
with nothing. ats make fully 50 per cent 
of an increase, while pasture is material- 
ly improved. Mr. Northey can not be 
classed as visionary; on the other hand, 
he has been highly successful, and on 
the strength of his success in farming, 
he has increased the number of his farms. 
He may be considered as one of the best 
and most practical farmers in the county 
today. Ask him what he thinks about 
using potash, and he will tell you that 
it has paid him wonderfully well. 

Potash may be secured in several dif- 
ferent forms, Kainit is a natural salt 
secured from Strassfurt, Germany. It is 
composed of potassium sulfate and some 
chlorides, and contains, as it is generally 
placed upon the market, about 10 per 
cent of potash or 8 per cent of potassium. 
It is inferior to the muriate or sulfate, 
which will run about 40 to 50 per cent 
of potash, or 32 to 41 per cent of potas- 
sium. There is very little choice between 
these two compounds under our condi- 
tions, They are much to be preferred to 
the kainit form. 

Contrary to the general opinion which 
is held, therg is no simple way to deter- 
mine what fertilizers a soil may need. A 
complete soil analysis may not determine 
just what is lacking. It may indicate the 
total amount of plant food which the soil 
contains, but it does not indicate the 
amount of soluble plant food, which is 
the only form in which it may be assim- 
ilated by the growing plant. 

The only practical way of determining 
what fertilizer applications a soil may 
need, and what amounts may prove prof- 
itable, is to try them out on the particu- 
lar soil that is not producing as it should 
be. This same principle of soil analysis, 
or soil tests, also holds true in the case 
of the application of lime. To learn 
whether fertilizers or lime should be used 
the governing factor is the increase in 
the value of the crop which they will 
produce above their cost. 

Potatoes and other root crops require 
considerable potash and not so much ni- 
trogen. ‘Too much nitrogenous material 
produces too much top and leaves; and 
for plants where this is required nitrogen 
may be used. Phosphorus fertilizers have 
a tendency to hasten maturity and to 
make the grain or fruit earlier; potash, 
in the case of the grains, has a tendency 
to stiffen the straw and also to increase 
the yield of grain. 
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WEEDERS! 


No investment will bring you larger returns, 
A boy or girl capable of driving a team, cultt- 
vates 25 acres of corn or soy beans per day. En- 
courage the youngsters by furnishing them with 
modern machinery. 

Write us for weeder literature 


Light Draft Harrow Company 


Marshalitown, lowa 


FLORIDA! 

















Write us for information on Florida. We need _ 


dairymen, poultry raisers, gardners and farmets, 
The opportunity is here. Our Mr. Harris has been 
identified with Florida since June 6, 1883. Your 
inquiries will have his personal attention. 


INTER-CITY REALTY CoO., 
P. O. Box 2697, 








All sizes including hay fork ropes, 
Wonderful saving. Send free book. 
let. “Rope Making on the Farm,” 
New. Era Rope Machine Co.,, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HOG LIQUID. WORM EXPELLER 


64 doses $3. omen 128 | loses $7.00 
aid 
Dr. J. E. SALSBURY, Charles City, lowa 
DOGS 


POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
atetud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for. sonnei 
Dr. f.4. A son, Ia 


EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Bhopherd 
P - Natural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents, 
HR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 





























UR low prices 
freight prepaid 
will enable you to 
make a large saving 
on fencing, paints, 
auto oils and hun- 
dreds of other items | 
from a bar of soap | 
to a grain binder. 


Write for this FREE booklet 
today and save money 


armers Union Exchange 


300 S.W. Ninth Des Moines 











“Cricket Brand” 


er in the coupon below for our low- 
er prices on ‘‘Cricket’” Binder Twine 
with freight prepaid to your station. 








BIG SPECIAL ON 


strength, length and eveness, the Cricket 
ball is correct! 
easil 
tangling. 


Farmers Union Exchangé 


300 S. W. Ninth 
Des Moines 


—_ 
—— 


DURING. cvcciccvccncicsccceccveesseeeneeee es aceene 


Binder Twine 


WENTY-FIVE years of satisfacto 
service to Iowa Farmers is the reco 
of Cricket Brand Twine, Best for 


built so that it unwinds 


to the last foot without waste or 


-__ Send me your 
special prepaid price on 
"pede Brand Binder Twine 
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TAMPA, Hillsborough Co., FLORIDA 4 


MAKE YOUR OWN ROPE 
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General Price Outlook 


% 1CE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


“The percentage columns in the following 
‘able are worthy of the most careful 
wdy, The first column gives percentage 
nt prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
column percentage prices are of the 
ponding week last year. ; 
“The first thing to do in order to get the 
benefit out of this table is to note 
“he level of prices as a@ whole. For in- 
«ance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
now 155 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
“cent of the same time last year. Now go 
, over the list and see which products 
above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
t lumber and the wages of city labor 
s above the general price level. Butter, 
“ay, oats, hides, cattle and copper are 
5 idedly below the general price level. 
‘jp most cases the failure of these com- 
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RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 

the poner for week ending May. 

9, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in May: Coal and 
coke 107 per cent, grain 100 per cent, 
livestock 93 per cent, lumber 119 per 
cent, ore 167 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 116 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about. 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 






























































Inc, Mmodities to advance as much as other MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 

nes, Is ‘products is due to overproduction. PRICES : 

Be 4 a pputter. creamery | extras, ltt week 

’ 40%c, week before 40%c; cheddar cheese, 

) GENERAL PRICE LEVEL last week 22%c, week before 22c; eggs, 

urns, = rar) a fresh firsts, last week 30%c, week before 

valtt- ofS on 29%c;,ducks, last week 24%c, week be- 

Ls wee! WE | fore 24%6c. 

=| 5 
VOR OG + 
ees] ees The Week’s Markets 
any) @ RS) eo a CATTLE 
— ‘Fisher's index number ...... | 155] 106 > 
= CATTLE—At Chicago 3 
‘{00-pound fat cattle ...... 129} 100 r) 

: Mesp-pound fat cattle ...... 132] 106 g @ 

e need Canners and cutters ........ 100 102 Fl 3} 

TMOG GEMeMOrS 0... 1. sec eee ccc ccees 118 85 & | 5 

“ee fo) 3) 

ou — 
' : HOGS—At_Chicage 3 Med. and heavy wt. beef | 

) Heavy hogs --[ 151) 16 steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 

RIDA Light hogs ... 152 172 Choice and prime— 

| pigs .......... 159| 202 TAME WOO =. oosecieeee 10.58 11.18/10.55 

— 8, rough 137} __153 Week before ......... 10.58|11.05/10.83 

: es Good— 

ROPE SHEEP ft Grieg TH Last week ........ se ee} 9.60/10.60| 9.58 

ropes, Me RAmbS ....----- sss see seeee es |__ 151} miygek before ".........| 9-65/10.38) 9.92 

boo edium— 

nara ; Seariar bine oa Ne Benton 149 a7 Last err “eo 8.82) 9.48] 8.70 

ee Light cow hides, at Chicagol ‘sl 129 Ps peel a sie Sree Hence 

—ae EME WOOK. oo ccccace ooel 748) 7.98) 7.28 

- GRAIN Week before ......... 7.38) 8.12) 7.55 

! pe ehicago— ° > | Light weight beef steers 

MLO, 2 MIXEd ..cccesece 162 142 (1,100 Ibs. down)— 

0 Oats, No. 2 white ......+..6. 100 98 Chinike and prime— 

Wheat, No. 2 red -...+sseeee 159} 175 Last week ...... a 10.85/11.60/10.92 

_ lowa Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 145 147 Week before... 2... '110:90111.50/11.25 

’ On lowa Farms— 168 155 Medium and good— 
N. 6—i(sé‘<‘é«téf Nw lll Ra eRe pues? 96 105 Last week ....... eccee}] 9.54/10.14| 9.38 
GS AREER EEE ESESSESEE EEE, PR mr BOTOTS. ccace eee] 9.59|10.06] 9.71 
MILL-FEEDS ommon— 

heart 

ee Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 144 101 eye wo ena ue iS oe 

ie and Oil meal, at Milwaukee 142|- Tel Bucher cattie—  =———C . ? 

anfons. Bran, at Kansas City ....... 133| 167 ion. 

pe. Is “Me Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 140|__180 Last week ....-csces-.{ 9.28 9.88] 9.00 

— HAY Week before .......-.| 9.48|10.05] 9.50 

aska, No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 118] 81 Cows— — 

ep No Laitalfa, at Kansas City! 128) 82 | We Gefore IILIIIIE] Hee] 1:80] 7:50 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Bulls— 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 142 108 a vo  hedanlaai icine at br a 3 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 168} 134 | & i oe pa A sth ye . . 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .. 93 93 wee a e 3.501 3.701 3.50 
Cotton, at New York ....... 169} 73 se Ng ne Re ide ser"l 3°88] 3'951 3.58 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 155 128 ee OFe | ssesecces “ : . 

2s _—— Stockers and feeders— 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago EMSt WEEK 20 cccciceccs 6.88] 7.25! 6.82 

it 145] 164 Week before ......... 7.25| 7.88] 7.25 

20 rs 145] 154 | Cows and helfere— 
aid Me 167) 129 Last week .......++0.- 4.88] 5.12] 5.25 
ntic ban cteinetaniia 165 167 Week before ......... 5.00] 5.12! 5.38 
, FUTURES—At Chicago Hoes 
Corn— Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
eos sacle abe abe 159} 148 Last week .........+- 11.75/12.15/11.72 
ITS? 33 kg eral acgted tor iacg 155 149 Week before ......... 11.20/11.95}11.48 
EY 3, Sony ticle ets 139 Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 

vate— Teh WOOK socks cvenees 11.90/12.25]11.85 
Ei srsin'vinvissei onan tnucieee 93{ 101 Week before ......... 11.20(11.98|11.62 
MMEOOT oo, sock ccs eeroen 99} 111 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

December ....... ee ees 103 TANG WOOK. cuca cveesvns 11.90/12.25}11.85 
heat— ‘ Week before ......... 11.15|11.85/11.58 
B56 5 oss: 0's' vip coidigvetnan 131} 143 | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
MIEUDD? «.. sio'stes oo eae 129} 141 ME MONE oocaactbuess 11.78/12.00/11.62 
BIDE? ons cccvvas cectlace 130| 182 Week before ......... 11.00]11.50|11.25 
Lard— Smooth heavy packing 
os 5 oc:c0 scr sheatemnete 147 152 sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
IONE 6 oss cs cred neon 144] 150 EAAC WEGle s vacccteosa 11.38]10.98/10.88 
ides— Week before ......... 10.62|10.92|10.62 
= A eee 156 179 | Rough packing sows (200 
a | peteigeteeien: 159] 177 ae oe a shlemeuncnan 
ME WOON cccsevcccvce -12|10.6 . 
Ra — NOUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week before ......... 10.38/10.55|10.38 
ail pee at Connellsville ....... 97 92 | Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 

— ot iron, at Birmingham ....] 149 91 Beet WOE. is carscecere gy ee: 11.25 
Opper, at New York ....... 82) 105 Week before ........- 9.50/11.00/10.92 
ude petroleum, at N. York} 174 88 | Stock pigs— 

——— Last week .......- aad 10.75}..... 11.50 
gen Sf (f. 0. b. Wash- Week before ......... 9.12|.....)11.12 
SP a eye re 190 101 
P vagal og (southern), SHEEP 
) : x5 No. 2 com. boards. 186 103 
rd |. Yellow pine (southern), Lambs 9% ibe. See 
1x6 3 medium to prime | 

for Cement °"4 2 B (finish)...| 216) 97 UE WANE c.cknddéonni 12,00/12.00|11.70 

cet nn 153 97 Week before ...... ...|12.00(12.62!11.80 

ds Bane INANGIAL 2g age a at medi- 

oF, outside Ney per capita, Last week ......ss00+- 11.00 11.12 
of April ew York, month Week before ......... 10.75|11.50 

E. Interest 60 ¢ ee 220 106 Lambs, culls and common 
ie} at New York 90 day paper, TAGE WOON s concscces'es 9.88/10.00] 9.38 
oo |e Mdustrial stocks 22111002117" A a Week before ......... 9.75|10.38| 9.62 
Re Le el eee 
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PTE Week before ......... ; . 2 
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cwt. for heavy hogs at Chica; 

go next 
Septe neon the basis a September 
, avy hogs at cago nex 
mber will be $12.96. - 

















NOTE — Unless otherwise stated. all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed Clover No. 1— 
EGBt. WOCK ore ciccecccciavecs 13.00/15.00 
Week before .........|....-|13.00/14.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
U WOO vccccccsteccieece eee bas00 
Week before .....eeecle.e cleo e-- [20,00 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week ..... oeeeeeef17.50/22.00 
Week before .........+|17.50|22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ......++.++-/15.50/20.00 
Week before ........./15.50/20.00 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week ......+..--.{13.00|17.00 
Week before .........|13.00/17.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .......++--+/10.00/14.00 
Week before .........|10.00)14.00 
Oat Straw— 
Last week ............| 7.50] 8.25} 9.00 
Week before ...... --+} 7.50) 8.25) 9.00 
GRAIN 
nn 
Z| 3 
° ei 4 
to a a S 
g}¢}] | % 
s 
6/é1 34 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....{1.16%|....../1.10% 
Week before ../1.20%]...... 1.12 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— | 
Last week ....[1.14%[1.08 [|1.08%4|1.05% 
Week before ../1.16%4/1.0914/1.1014/1.05% 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
Last week oo AeOMGI.OF “esses 1.02% 
Week before ../1.11%/1.07 |...... 1.02% 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .48%4] .45%4]...... 44% 
Week before 47%| 46 |...... 45 
Barley— 
Last week . -81 
Week before 8316 
Rye— 
Last week ./1.17% 
Week before 1.20 
Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week ..../1.73 [1.5644/1.6914]1.59 
Week before ../1.72 |1.60%2/1.68 [1.58 
FEEDS 








Des Moines* 
Chicago 


Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 





Bran— ! 
Last week....|30.00/28.00/27.75/31.00 
Week before.. 


29.50|27.50|26.75/31.00 
Shorts— } 
Last week....732.50/32.00|29,75|37.00 

















Week before. ./31.75/30.75|29.25|37.00 
Hominy Feed— : 

Last week....|40.00]..... «eee |43.00 

Week before. ./39.50}.....|.....|48.00 
Oil Meal (0. p.) 

Last week....|44.25)..... 42,25 

Week before. .|44.26|...../42.25 
Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— | 

Last week.... jesoe 

Week before. .|43.75 
Tankage— } 

Last week....]...../60.00]..... 50.00/50.00 

Week before..|..... [50.00 50.00|50,00 
Gluten— 

Last week....|..... | ee ae ee 32.80 

Week before..|.....|..... | ES Ae 32.80 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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o ° 
=) ee) 
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> $ 2 ° 
% | on | Be 
& | ho | Oe 
British sterling ex- | 
change— 
Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.854 99.7 
Week before .....|....+-- | 4.85 99.7 
French franc— 

Last WGK sccccecs -193 .0516 26.7 
Week DOlOGO . Cacshtcescs 0522 27.0 
LIBERTY BONDS 

Cy) 

2 mt) 
S 

g So 
ri) 

& Eh 

a Ba ne 





U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second—! | 
Raat WOO 6c csesnrcadiess |$100.00/$101.41 
Week before 101.38 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 





EGG WOO Accedivucdacees 100.00] 101.91 

Weeet GONG. cecedccnesctisccrens 101.91 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth—| 

EOS WEEK «6 .cacesctctvews | 100.00! 102.56 

Week before ...... Ore SE 102.50 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.15 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.10 to 4.40 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $17.88, week be- 
fore $17.55. Chicago—Last week $15.82, 
week before $15.25. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 














» OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 

light native cow hides at Chi 

clover seed at Toledo $15.00, oa ‘ 

at New York 23.6c. Iowa elevator shell 

corn prices are about $1.00%; oats 41c; 

wheat $1.55. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 





Exports of wheat for the second week — 


in May were 5,223,000 bushels, as com- 
pases with 4,513,000 bushels for the week 
efore and 5,802,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in May were 100,000 bushels, as 
compared with 148,000 bushels the week 
before and 288,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the sec- 
ond week in May were 5,392,000 bushels, 
as compared with 2,206,000 bushels the 
week before and 939,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week in — 
were 13,686,000 pounds, as compared wit 
5,933,000 pounds the week before and 
11,573,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 13,053,000 
pounds for the second week in May, as 
compared with 10,795,000 pounds the week 
before and 11,347,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 102 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 91 per 
cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for sheep 
and 90 per cent for lambs, 

The followine table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for Tre- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 









































tTHOGS 
3s |23 
Sol 
eG) ee 5 
® @ § 
o2|/os|/2 
GO} mRo oO 
March 27 to April 2..... 73 is) 108 
Pe BO Peppeoseer 86 83| 11 
Meee 80 06-26 5 occ wa dace ix 92 94} 107 
px e ees 97 98} 103 
PT 8 arn 93 96) 98 
SO! ©. need eguwed 75 86 95 
eet Oe are 96 93; 104 
ee SO: rear 78 79| 102 
ICATTLE 
March 27 to April 2...... 112! 107 98 
eee Oe OAD ST icsisecer 101{ 108 96 
fo" » 2D See 95} 112 96 
PT 2 BS eee 94) 106 92 
mie 26 Ui Oe <ceciecncscde 104) 110 91 
ee 0 OE oc cedtecacene 111 106 93 
we OV chvecadethes 117} +1112 93 
VE BS ree 100} 109 91 
*SHEEP 
March 27 to April 2...... 120; 122) 7% 
Me OD a ckecenccude 97| 102) 7% 
er ee Gn OO caceacce ames 120} 122) 71 
Bie ee 128} 109 63 
rv SS 8 eee 137} 120 67 
De. BPO le ons bavenhuas 130} 127 713 
, ee | errr 154) 153 vid 
Se BOS ae 143| 113 74 
*LAMBS 
March 27 to April 2...... 120 122) 104 
April 3to 9 97{ 102] 102 
April 10 to 16 120} 122 95 
April 17 to 23 128} 109 91 
April 24 to 30 137| 120; 102 
May l1to 7 130} 127] 99 
May 8 to 14 154; 153 95 
May 15 to 21 143] 113 90 














*Sheep and lamb receipts are combifted, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





SOUTHWESTERN GRASSERS ARE 
TWO WEEKS LATE 


Beef cattle fattened on the spring grass 
of the southwest will be fully two weeks 
late on the eastern markets this spring 
because of the early dry weather in that 
section, and cattle feeders can plan an 
that extra time to condition their plain 
stock. 

In making this statement, animal hus- 
bandry specialists at Ohio State Univer- 
sity add that recent reports from the 
southwest show that this drouthy condi- 
tion recently has been relieved by rains. 

“During the first half of June each 
spring grassers from the southwest flood 
the eastern cattle markets,” says Paul 
Gerlaugh, one of the specialists. ‘‘While 
these cattle are not the best and can not 
compete with the fancy feeder cattle of 
Ohio, they do affect materially the plain 
and poorer grades fed in this state. For 
that reason, it is always best for cattle 
feeders of this state with medium grades 
to be sure to have their stock on the 
market by the last of May or the first of 
June at the latest. This spring the south- 
west has been suffering from a long spell 
of dry weather which has delayed the cat- 
tle of that district fully two weeks, and 
state feeders may plan on that extra time 
to condition their herds if necessary.” 





BAUER’S HAMPSHIRES 

The grand champion Hampshire boar at 
the Spencer, Iowa, fair last season, lowa 
Gentleman, is leaving a ¢ account of 
himself in populating the herd his 
owner, Mr. J. B. Bauer, of Hartley, Iowa, 
Mr. Bauer has around 75 spring pigs, 
mogely by Iowa Gentleman, and they 
a fine lot. Later in the season we 
have more to say regarding this good 
herd.—Advertising Notice. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, June 1 to 7 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by lowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
@. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
Pp. m.; 1:25 pm. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:06 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 ahd 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
gtams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
fees from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
@ay, Thursday and Sunday ig og 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 


™.; 


6:30 p. 


‘m.; Tuesday, 6:30 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 


p. m.; Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
Pp. m.; musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
Moonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 

Talks 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Tuesday evening, a 
talk summarizing the work of 2,000 crop 
reporters. Friday, June 5, at 8:00 o'clock, 
Prof. Henry J. Cox, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, will talk on ‘Making 
thee Weather.” 





MORE ABOUT THE IOWA FAIR 


The Iowa State Fair, August 26 to Sep- 
tember 4, is offering liberal premiums to 
the exhibitors of livestock. Most of last 

s classes will again be seen in 

show-ring this year. Increases in the 
premiums have been made where the in- 
terest and competition shown would seem 
te warrant them, and a few classes have 
been dropped for lack of interest. 

The horses this year will draw premi- 
wms totalling $23,025, of which amount 
$11,450 will go to the draft classeg) The 
gociety horse show classes will be vir- 
tually the same as last year and liberal 
offerings are again made in the pony 
lasses. The classification for mules has 
been increased and prizes totalling $950 
g@re offered exhibitors of mules. 

Few changes have been made in the 
cattle department. The Holstein classes 
have received an increase of nearly $500, 
due to the marked increase in interest 
and the much larger classes exhibited at 
recent Iowa fairs. On the other hand, the 
Galloway class has been entirely elimi- 
nated because of lack of competition for 
the prizes. Over $22,000 is offered cattle 
exhibitors this years. 

An increase of $950 is being offered in 
the swine classes. Much of this increase 
is for the futurities put on in co-operation 
with the various breed associations. 

The sheep and wool and poultry classes 
are much the same as for last year. Over 
$4,000 is offered in the general sheep 
classes and $396 is offered for wool ex- 
hibits 


‘The agricultural department will receive 
an increase of $385. Most of this increase 
will go to county-wide Farm Bureau 
project exhibits. These exhibits will re- 
ceive a total this year of $875. <A special 
@lass for commercial potatoes weighing 
four to twelve ounces and shown in bushel 
lots has been added, 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


LIVESTOCK 
JERSEYS 
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No advertisement for less than $ 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type of print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


TWO pamphlets on the workings of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, sent on 
request. James A. Cummins & Co., 702 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
SOUND bonds offer the most satisfactory 
combination of safety and re-salability, 
combined with a fair rate of return. 
James A. Cummins & Co., Des Moines. 

















BONDS of responsible communities and . 


corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Coon Hound ups, six 
months; males, $6; females, $3. Three 
good Greyhounds, $15 apiece. Three- 
quarters Shepherd, one-quarter’ Spitz 
male, five months, $3.50. Pet Coon, $65. 
a ong saddle, $5. Bernard Loy, Dunlap, 
owa. 











JERSEYS for sale; 150 head; from year- 

lings to fresh cows; well bred; in good 
condition; good color; priced t6 sell. Boyd 
Berdo, Washington, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 

grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Collins, fowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 

PUBLIC auction of Polled Shorthorns, 

June 5, 1925; 34 head, consisting of 
19 females, 15 bulls of serviceable age, 
representin® some of the best Scotch 
families. Catalog now ready; inquire of 
Glenn M. Yoakam, Keswick, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 
scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 
able odors,: don’t suffer. Write to the 
Miller Drug Co., Kimball, S. D. 
CITY PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—Home in lowa City, Iowa. If 
you are planning to move to Iowa City, 
this will interest you. Small nine-room 
house, frame; hot water heat; garage; 
12-minute walk from university; near car 
line; excellent condition. Address, H. L. 
Beye, Iowa City, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
GOPHER traps; Renken Sure-Catch No. 
4; 75 cents, two for $1.45; postpaid. 
Circular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six glossy prints, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., 
Dept. A, Charles City, Iowa. 






































GERMAN Police (Shepherd) dog at stud. 
Sired by an imported show dog; has the 
finest bloodlines in this country; dam 
is cattle and stock trained; pups for sale 
at all times; $40 and up. R. W. Packer, 
R. 3, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Onan ree and grown dogs in all 
colors, priced to fit the farmer’s pock- 
etbook; best of heel driving stock; every 
sale guaranteed. Shomont Kennels, Box 
66, Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Scotch Collie pups, 
$10; Shepherd pups, $7.50; males or 
spayed females; farm raised; every-day 
working parents and natural heelers with 
nerve. Fred Schweieger, Dows, Iowa. 
GERMAN Police dogs; puppies offered of 
both sexes, from registered stock and 
intelligent parents. Females, $25 each, if 
taken at once. H. F. Oelrich, Rolfe, Ia. 
RED Fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 


FARM LANDS 
MISSOURI 
SELL or lease cheap; might divide; 10,000 
acre ranch; woven wire fence; Oregon 
county, Missouri; 300 acres cultivated; 
several houses; good grass; well watered. 
J. W. Smith, Fremont, Mo. 
MONTANA 
FOR SALE—Stock ranch in southeastern 
Montana; 1,840 acres; grows excellent 
native grasses, alfalfa; good coal veins 
nearby; private irrigation system from 
natural drainage. Very reasonable price 
and terms. Address owner, H. W. Split- 
ter, 2230 Hollister Ave., Madison, Wis. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soll; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department. Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin 
Cities. Baker ‘‘A,’’ 83 St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


LIVE STOCK 


GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS—12 fancy high-grade heif- 
ers, eight weeks old; the heavy milking 
kinds; $20 each; shipped C. O. D. Wild- 
wood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 
HEREFORDS 
TWO choice Anxiety 4th bulls for sale; 
coming yearlings: well marked; Here- 
ford breeding. W. F. Holton, Arbela, Mo. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—Holstein bull, very good type. 
Four dams average 701 pounds milk 7 
days; six dams over 31 pounds butter. 
Sire an 1,100-pound son of a 33-pound 
bull. Light in color; age 16 months; $125. 
Shomont Farms, Box B, Monticello, Ia. 
HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver- 
aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; $100. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis. 
*HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 
weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 




































































PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
__ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

JERSEY Black Giants; America’s pre- 

mier heavy weight fowl. They puil down 
on the scales and fill the egg basket. An 
old established flock. Foundation stock 
and eggs for sale. Circular free. Dr. John 
Patterson, Hedrick, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY Chicks; guaranteed to live. Get 

our catalog, with special reduced prices 
after May 15 on _ superior-bred, heavy- 
laying varieties. Barly maturing, insur- 
ing good winter laying. Explains how 
we guarantee livability. Write A. G. 
Peters, President, Peters-Certified Poul- 
try Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, Newton, la. 




















BABY CHICKS 


BEST White Leghorn chicks, 288 ¢% 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island 7 
Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 106 
Guaranteed live delivery, postpaid, ‘Gun 
alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Box i 
Greentop, Mo. 5 

SWEEPSTAKES winners National 
Famous Firefly 288 egg line S. B, Reds’ 

State culled and inspected. Stock } 

tested for diarrhea, Chicks, $13, 109: 

300. Mated by E. H. Rucker, R. 31’ 

tumwa, Iowa, 3 

SILVER Wyandottes; select flock; 
chicks; —— 25, $3.75; 50, $7.25: 

$14, if ordered at once. Last call, © 

lar free, John A, Johnson, Pilot Mo 

Iowa. 

TOLUCA chicks; guaranteed to live: h 
producing flocks; healthy; purebrap 
15 varieties. Get our special low price 

for May and June. Catalog.  Tolugs 

Hatchery, Toluca, Ill. ; 

LEGHORNS, $11; Anconas, Barred Roda 
Reds, $12,50; White Rocks, White Wy 

andottes, Buff Orpnigtons, $13.50 per hyp 

dred. Dellner Hatchery, Waterloo, t 


EGGS FOR HATCHING — 


oe ANCONAS 
SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching 
from stock direct from Sheppard's peng. 
$5 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Chios 
hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, 
roe, Iowa. 





























ORPINGTONS 
SLASHED = Prices—Poorman’s 300 
stra Buff Orpingtons; all yes 
hens mean strong chicks; eggs, 100, now | 
os ah pen, a Byers cockerel, mate 
e -poun ens, 15, $2. J "Brien, 
Waukon, Iowa. ‘ a 


KELLER-STRASS strain White Orping 








ton eggs, $4, prepaid; baby chicks 
hundred, June 1 to 7. Mrs. Ralph 
Corning, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

ARISTOCRAT Barred Rocks; eggs f 

special matings, half price; range, 
105; diarrhea tested chicks, $18, 100; F. 
50; June chicks. $15. Mating list.. St 
record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Go 
Iowa. 
WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, em 

pert culling for egg production; $5 per 
hundred, postpaid. Satisfaction guarate 
— Mrs. G. W. Hunter, Barnes City, 
owa, 














_ RHODE ISLAND REDS 

SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Rede; tg 

type, dark red, extra heavy layets 
Winners for 12 years. Eggs—ttanga, 
100; $3.25, 50. Exhibition mating eggs, 
15; $6, 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, la) 
ROSE Comb Red eggs from prize winnem, 

$2.50, 50; $4, 100. Mrs. Harley S 
Webster City, Iowa. 











CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Rhode Island 
Red chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter-laying, tested flocks, properly 
mated. Reduced prices after May 15. 
Early maturing, insuring good winter 
laying. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 
BLOOD tested chicks; 100 per cent live 
delivery; quality, purebred laying 
strains; Buff, White, Barred Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100; White 
Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, $15; 
White Leghorns, $12. (Rose and Single 
Comb Barred Rocks, all ages, ask for 
prices.) The Golden Rule Hatchery, South 
English, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks for sale. Do not buy until 
you get our new low prices, effective 
June 1. Chicks from high producing, dis- 
ease free flocks. Fifteen varieties. 100 
per cent live delivery. Members of the 
International and Iowa Baby Chick Asso- 
ciations. Write or call. Cherokee Hatch- 
ery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Iowa, 
CERTIFIED White, Buff or Brown Leg- 
horn chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter-laying, tested flocks, properly 
mated. Reduced prices after May 15. 
‘arly maturing, insuring good winter lay- 
ing. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; guar- 
anteed to live; heavy, winter-laying, 
tested flocks, properly mated. Reduced 
prices after May 15. Early maturing, in- 
suring good winter laying. Peters-Certi- 
fied Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, 
Newton, lowa. 
CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpington 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win- 
ter-laying, tested flocks, properly mated. 
Reduced prices after May 15. Early ma- 
turing, insuring good winter laying. 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., 
Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 
SWEEPSTAKES winner American Royal. 
Tancred, young White Leghorns, 250 to 
330 egg lines. State culled and inspected. 
Blood tested for white diarrhea. Chicks, 
$11, 100; $50, 500; $90, 1,000. Guaranteed 
to live. Ruecker’s Poultry Farm, R. 29, 
Ottumwa, Towa. 
‘ILLINOIS” accredited chicks. Barred 
Rocks, Single Reds, $11.50, 100. White 
Wyandottes, White Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, $12.50, 100. June prices. Postpaid. 
100 per cent delivery. 50 chicks, $1 high- 
er. Earlville Hatchery, Earlville, Ill. 





























DUCK EGGS 
BUFF Orpington duck eggs, from ; 
laying strain, at $1.50 for 12, deliver 
at your door. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, 
owa. 








TURKEY EGGS 
PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey ae 
45 cents each or $4 per 10. Mrs. 
Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 
Wallaces” Farmer classified ads 
you in touch with a market for fam 
land that can be reached in no other ways 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7 
bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 
per cent pure, $5.50 ‘per bushel; 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Cone 
dia, Kan. : : 
GPRANIUMS—Dozen plants sent post 
paid to your address for One Dollar ant) 
Twenty-five Cents. Any color or mii 
Don’t be without flowers on the 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Le 
CERTIFIED Manchu _ soybeans, 
yielding, early maturing; $2.25 bi 
in sealed bags; free sample; free 
Tilford Ellis, Lovington, Il. 
TRY Manchu soybeans for hay. 
good results seeded as late as July ® 
$1.55 per bushel, sacked. Satisfact® 
guaranteed. Ray Miller, Sutherland, & 
SWERT potato plants; Porto Ricos, Nang 
Halls and Yellow Jerseys; 50 cents per 
hundred; three dollars thousand. Woltont 
Bros. Co., Conesville, Yowa. 
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JUDGES AT THE 1925 DAIRY CA 
CONGRESS 

The announcement is made by te 
Dairy Cattle Congress that the judges ® 
the sixteenth annual show, to be hela” 
Waterloo, Iowa, September 28 to Oct 
4, will be as follows: 

Holsteins—John L. Smith, Spom 
Wash.; Jerseys—W. W. Yapp, Ui 
Il.; Guernseys—L. S. Wilson, St 
Minn.; Brown Swiss—H. H. Kildeeé, 
Iowa, and Ayrshires—J. B. Fitch, 
hattan, Kan. 

The 1925 premium list, which #8 
ready for distribution, contains 4 ™ 
cash offering of more than $19, 
cattle department. 
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SAVE 25% To 50% 


Buy a “Longer Life” battery direct 
from our modern factory and save 
%% to 50%. Just think of getting a 
Ford Battery for only $10.50. Guaran- 
teed for three years, too. Wecan do 
this because we make our own bat- 
teries and sell direct to you. Every 
dollar you pay goes for skilled work- 
manship and best materials. 


For Fords—$10.50 
Other cars in proportion. You get a 
three year guarantee with every 
battery. 
Send No Money 
BD We ship by express C. O. D., subject to your 
{nspection at express office. Send for 
‘ “Longer Life” Battery mow, or 
} t our Kilustrated Catalog with 
Il specifications for all cars. 
\ 
4 


“Longer Life” Battery Co. 
Dept. W-2, 


Des Moines, lowa 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, * 4 
Roar, have Thick Wind \, 
or Choke-down, can be 


reduced with ; 


[ABSORSINE 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, 
nohair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
fomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
‘tation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence”® free. 

W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


> REOFieLp Tex-Tice “ 








ed Py ra 
Redfield Tex-Tile 1s the ideal material for all 
farm buildings—artistic finish—full range of 
colors—the first cost ig no more and you 
vold painting or upkeep. 
Write for booklet of residences, 
barns, hog houses and other farm 
buildings, 
BEDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Box 2, Redfield, lOwa 











A SAFE INVESTMENT 


Feed Capital Brand Meat Meal 


A 60% Protein Tankage for healthy 
and more profitable Hogs. 


Write for prices. 


OSCAR MAYER & CO., Madison, Wisconsin 














BETTER 
FARMS 


FOR LESS MONEY 


OU are offered 
Opportunities 
fi today of buying 
ne country homes 
th rich soil in es- 
blished communities 
at very low prices and on 
Ee venient terms. Land values 
ing up and it will pay you to 
Or Sitigate the many advantages 
popeus Quality Farms. Our 
re catalog describing and illus- 
eoting 75 of these fine farms will 
“y A nly you on request, free of cost 
Ration. Write today for your copy 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS CO. 
Yarm Merchants Since 1860 


f 
Coajits 





Straus BROTHERS co 
TES, BROTHERS company, 


nm; You may send 
Vour 1925 Red ‘Book ot Straus Gecko ber cot or obligation, 








“2 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Taxis or taxes, they cost a 
lot without going very far.’ 











A MISTAKE 
Subscriber: ‘‘Say, operator, you gave 
me the right number the first time I 
asked for it.” 
Operator: ‘Excuse it, please.” 


THE IRISH OF IT 


Two Irishmen were engaged in a dis- 
pute in a cemetery one day. 

“Well,” said one, “I don’t 
cemetery at all, at all.” 

*“Well,”’ said the other; 
a fine cemetery.” 

“No,” said No. 1, “I don’t like it at all, 
at all, and I'll never be buried in it as 
long as I live.” 

“What an unreasonable ould fool ye are, 
to be sure,’’ said the other, losing his 
temper. “Why, man alive, it is a fine 
cemetery, and if my life is spared, sure 
I'll be buried in it.” 


like this 
“I think it is 


MARTIAL MUSIC 
Dibble: ‘‘What was the greatest war 
song ever written?” 
Dabble: ‘‘Here Comes the Bride.” 


Ke NOT FOR HIM 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m going to 
leave. I’ve never seen such dirty towels 
in my life, and I can never find any 
soap.” : 

“But you’ve got a tongue in your 
head,” was the landlady’s curt reply. 

“Yes,” was the quick response, 
I’m not a cat.” 


“but 


BUDDIES 


“No, my father wasn’t exactly a 
but he went with them a 


He: 
policeman, 
great deal.” 


“Johnny,” sald the teacher reprovingly, 
“you msspelled most of the words in 
your composition.” 

“Yes’m; I’m going to be a dialect 
writer.”’ 


HE KNEW HIM 
Newrich: “I don’t suppose you’re used 
to driving men like me, are you?” 
New Chauffeur: “Oh, yes, I drove the 
police patrol for three years.” 


WASTING HIS TIME 


*T have here,” said the shabby caller, 
“a book containing a hundred money- 
making secrets.” 

“What is the price?” 

“Twenty-five cents.”’ 

“How many sales have you made to- 
day?” 

“Only three or four.” 

“Umph! If that book contains so many 
money-making secrets as you say it does, 
why don’t you take a day off and read 
up on them?” 


SAFETY FIRST 
Ashe: ‘‘Why do you always borrow the 
next-door neighbor’s music? You can’t 
play a note.” 
Beech: “Neither can she while I’ve 
got it.” 


A HURRY-UP CALL 


“My boss says he can’t come, after all,” 
said the plumber’s boy. “But as it was 
a ‘hurry-up’ call he sent me.” 

“But I never sent for anyone,” said the 
mistress of the house, rather puzzled, 

“Oh, then,” the boy concluded, “it must 
have been the folks as was here before 
you moved in.” 


A tramp applied at the circus grounds 
for a job. He was informed that he could 
become a lion-tamer, and all he had to do 
was walk into the cage and make the 
lions eat out of his hand. He was told 
that the whole secret was in making the 
lions believe he wasn’t afraid of them. 

“No,” said the tramp, “I don’t think I 
will take the job. I could not be so de- 
ceitful.” 


TOO LATE 


An old farmer and his wife were stand- 
ing before their pig-sty, looking at their 
only pig, when the old lady said: ‘John, 
it will be our silver wedding tomorrow. 
Let’s kill the pig.” 

John replied with disgust: ‘“‘What’s the 
use of murdering the poor pig for what 
happened twenty-five years ago?” 


MUCH TOO MANY 

Father (addressing son at the dinner 
table): ‘I see you are at the foot of the 
spelling class again.”’ 

Son: ‘Yes, sir.” 

Father: ‘How come this time?” 

Son: “I put too many ‘z’s’ in scis- 
sors,”’ 
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expectations of the majority of 


Here are a Few 


Strong Main Frame. Its 
strong, wide steel bars are widely 
overlapped and hot-riveted to- 
gether. The main bearings are 
self-aligning—there’s no twisting 
of the frame or binding in the 
bearings. 

The High Main Wheelisequip- 
ped with high gripping lugs and 
a wide traction-giving tire. It 
furnishes ample support for the 
machine and extra traction in wet 
fields. 





Performance Recommends 
the John Deere Binder 


Several years ago, the name John Deere alone sold this 
machine to thousands of grain-growing farmers. 
name on a grain binder is backed by years of successful field 
performance—performance that has been beyond the high 


upon the John Deere to carry you through many harvest sea- 
sons with real satisfaction and profit. 


See this better binder at your John Deere dealer’s. 
ture, write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet HB-445 
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Today this 


users. You, too, can depend 


of Its Features 
Extra Rigid Platform. There 


is practically no weaving or twist- 
ing of the platform on the John 
Deere even in extremely rough 
fields. The knife and canvas run 
true—no binding to cause extra 
wear or breakage. 

The Quick-Turn Truck, an- 
other important feature, keeps the 
binder running straight, permits 
of square turns, takes off side draft 
from the horses, and because its 
axle is flexibly mounted, the 
wheels hold to the ground. 





For free litera- 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 






































Why IOWA paints with EAGLE 


OWA has always had a repu- 
tation for good farming. But 
Iowa farmers today are finding 
that to be good farmers they must 
have good homes and be good 
business men too. That is why 
sO many are now painting their 
farm buildings with Eagle White 
Lead, Pure Old Dutch Process, 
The painting contractor, 
Harry Taylor, used 300 
pounds of Eagle on this 
farm of John McManus at 
Dewitt. To paint with 
Eagle White Lead is good 
business because it pro- 
tects and increases farm 


values. But it does more: it makes 
a farm building something to be 
proud of, and gives a farmer stand- 
ing in his community. 

Since 1843 Eagle White Lead 
has been produced by the Old 
Dutch Process of slow sure corro- 
sion, requiring approximately 
ninety days —a process costly to 

the manufacturer but nec- 
essary to the production 
of the finest material. 

Do you know about the 
Painting-Finance Plan— 
how you can pay for your 
painting jobs in ten months’ 
time? Ask us about it. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY - 885-C 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


EAGLE WhiteLead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 





WALLACES’ FARMER, May % 
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Fresh From the Country 








1OWA 

Eastern—Iowa County, May 21—Frosts 
of last week did only slight damage to 
fruit and garden truck except on low- 
lands. Rain is badly needed. Rows are 
showing in early planted corn and much 
of it is just coming thru the ground. The 
stands are uneven, as some seed is lying 
on dry ground. Only a few cattle on 
feed, mostly light cattle being fed on 
grass. Fewer brood sows than usual, but 
pigs are doing well.—Henry G. Morse. 

Western—Buena Vista County, May 21 
—Another good rain, but still very dry. 
Pastures are beginning to show effects 
of little rainfall. Corn planting finished. 
Farmers have been hoping for warm 
weather, which certainly came yesterday. 
Potatoes are coming up nicely. Alfalfa 
damaged a great deal by freezes.—Janie 
Mendenhall. 

Central—Dallas County, May 22—A good 
soaking rain May 15 and some real sum- 
mer heat the past week, have helped all 
vegetation. Pastures and meadows need 
more rain. Small grain seems to be do- 
ing well, and the prospects for corn are 
excellent; a good stand and the ground 
mever in better condition. Some are cul- 
tivating this week and more will start 
goon.—H. C. Flint. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, May 
22—Corn ail planted except a few pieces 
of sod. First planting is up nicely and 
Beems to be a pretty good stand. We 
had a fine rain on the 15th and 16th that 
did a lot of good. Pastures are short 
and will remain so unless we get lots of 
rain. Hay is sure to be short. Stock all 
healthy.—C. L. 

Western—Sac County, May 17—Have 
had eight frosts in May; temperature was 
30; this has killed all tree fruit that could 
mot be protected. Corn was slow ger- 
minating, but since then we have had 60 
to 93 temperafures. This is forcing vege- 
tation forward rapidly. Some have start- 
ed cultivating. Ample moisture for the 
present, but will soon need rain. Corn 95 
cents, oats 40 cents. Not much grain 
moving; not much to go; most farmers 
holding to see what the crop just planted 
will show up. Pig crop fairly good. Not 
many colts. All stock went on grass 
earlier than usual and doing well.—D. 
Rininger. 

Northwestern—Plymouth County, May 
22—A very hard rain and hail storm on 
Tuesday badly demolished gardens and 
corn that were up. Very hot weather 
gince has given things a good start again, 
Wo early fruit on account of the freeze 
@ week ago.—E. L. Milner. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, May 22— 
Where have been several days of hot 
weather that has brought the corn up. 
Had a heavy frost the night of the 16th, 
that nipped the gardens again. There will 
be some strawberries and a few apples, 
but not any plums. Eggs are 28 cents.— 
B. A. McMillin. 

South.Centrai—Madison County, May 22 
The weather here up to the last few 
days has been very cold. There has been 
considerable damage done by the frost, 
but today, Friday, the thermometer reg- 
asters 96 in the shade. Some change in 
the atmosphere, I'd say! Hot, windy and 
very dry. The pastures are burning up 
for want of rain and the water in the 
wells is getting very low. The fall wheat 
is badly damaged by the dry weather. 
Corn is all planted, but it is so dry some 
of it will not germinate. The fruit crop 
is badly hurt. Clover is a short crop; 
sdme badly winter killed. Young pigs are 
doing finely. Stock of all kinds doing 
well, considering the dry weather.—C. J. 
Young. 

Centrali—Poweshiek County, May 18— 
Corn coming finely. Pastures short. A 
ear of horses shipped out the 16th. Not 
many spring pigs. All milking cows, from 
four to twelve. The only thing to get 
spending money. A good lamb crop; 
also chickens.—E. W. Armstrong. 

Eastern—Clinton County, May 21—Have 
had cool weather for the ‘first half of 
May, but f8 warmer today; has been very 
dry till last week, when we got a good 
Tain. Corn is about all planted; not 
much replanting. Some fields are up. 
Oats are looking fair. Hay crop looks 
fair excepting some clover fields are about 
half a stand. Pig crop below normal. 
Corn $1.28, oats 55 cents, cream 42 cents. 
—J. P. Clausen. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, May 
22—Weather has warmed up after several 
hard frosts. Corn about all planted and 
some pieces are up. Oats and hay not up 
to standard on account of dry, cool weath- 
er. Had one nice rain this week, but 
need more. Spring pig crop doing nicely. 
More chickens being raised than usual. 
Feed of all kinds high and most farmers 
have to buy.—Roscoe H. Wicks. 

Southwestern—Cass County, May 23— 
Still very dry; a fairly good rain the 15th 
of May helped the small grain and started 
the corn, but after several days of real 
hot, drying weather another rain is badly 
needed. Unless we get a rain very soon 
the hay crop will be very short. Already 
the pastures are beginning to look brown. 
Corn beginning to show up, and there 
seems to be a good per cent growing. 
Little chickens, pigs, lambs, etc., doing 
finely.—Martha Henderson. 





Northwestern—Clay County, May 22— 
Corn planting about done. Very dry; 
creeks and rivers the lowest I ever saw 
them in May. We had a hard freeze the 
16th. There will be little fruit. Oats and 
pastures very poor. Stock very thin. Corn 
is coming up; a fair stand. No colts to 
speak of. Pig crop doing well. Eggs 28 
cents.—Ray Leitch. 

Northern—Franklin County, May 23— 
About three-fourths inch rainfall on May 
16 and as much on May 19 was of great 
help to oats and pastures, which were at 
a standstill for lack of moisture. Many 
farmers herding cattle along roads be- 
cause they have no other feed. About 90 
per cent of planting finished before May 
16, or two weeks earlier than usual. Frost 
of May 17 and hail of May 19, together 
with cut-worms, made April planted corn 
look pretty sick.—Jas. F. Thorp. 

Central—Webster County, May 28—The 
corn is about three inches high, but very 
dry. Oats are short; need more rain. A 
hard freeze last week froze a great many 
oats; farmers plowing them up. Pastures 
short and dry. Hay crop looks very short. 
Apples were all frozen off. Dry, hot winds 
have been very hard on everything last 
few days. Many hogs dying from heat.— 
H. C. McCracken. 

Central—Dallas County, May 23—Had a 
good rain the 15th, but oats and grass 
need more moisture. Corn generally good 
stand and looking fine. Few had some to 
replant, especially where old seed was 
used. Very few young colts. Small pigs 
doing finely, but not nearly as many sows 
kept as common. Corn $1, eggs 26 cents, 
cream 39 cents.—D. W. Diddy. 

Southwestern—Mills County, May 22— 
The first two weeks of May the tempera- 
ture was unusually low and much frost; 
pastures not doing much for lack of mois- 
ture. Hay ground backward. Most of the 
farmers are done planting corn and many 
fields are showing nicely above ground, 
Small grains generally are looking fairly 
well, Rains have been very local and 
light; dry and hot weather would soon 
have a telling effect on truck patches and 
field crops.—O. C. Cole. 

Northwestern—Clay County, May 21— 
Weather very warm; only one light show- 
er in two weeks. Corn up and being har- 
rowed, Oats looking good, tho some low 
spots where badly frosted are yellow. A 
hard freeze on the night of May 16 cleaned 
the gardens and badly damaged what 
fruit escaped earlier frosts. Pastures 
dried up and many farmers turning in on 
their oats and alfalfa fields to furnish 
enough feed for their stock. Tame hay 
crop will be short and pasture not likely 
to recover before fall rains. Cream 43 
cents, eggs 28 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Eastern—Iowa County, May 15—Past 
two weeks have been very cold, with frost 
almost nightly, causing heavy damage to 
fruit and truck crops. Dry weather has 
prevailed for the last three weeks, becom- 
ing very pronounced this week. Corn 
practically all planted in good shape, tho 
much in dry ground. Early plantings are 
very slow and not showing up very well. 
Rain is now falling, with prospects of a 
good shower, which will be of immense 
value to corn and all other crops. Hay 
crops very slow, also permanent pastures. 
Not so many cattle on pastures as in for- 
mer seasons, Feeding operations are 
practically at a standstill.—A. D. Bran- 
naman. 


ILLINOIS 


Northeastern—Cook County, May 15— 
This has been a very fine spring. About 
50 per cent of spring plowing and corn 
planting has been done to date. Grass is 
poor. We have had a dry, cold spring. 
Grass in pastures is just green, as this is 
a great dairy country. Milk is scarce and 
almost every dairy in Chicago is short on 
milk. Price $2.35 per ewt. The growing 
crop of oats and wheat is looking poor. 
Spring pig crop very small this season. 
Quite a number of farms have been lying 
idle the last two years.—D. F. Tegtmeier. 

Eastern—Douglas County, May 22—It is 
quite dry, but corn seems to be coming 
thickly enough. The country is facing a 
hay famine. Oats will hardly be high 
enough to cut with a binder. Some have 
been plowed up and put in corn. Mea- 
dows look sorry and clover is short both 
in acreage and height. A few are sow- 
ing soybeans for hay. Corn $1.02, feeders 
pay $1.10.—Zelora Green. 


NEBRASKA : 

Central—Platte County, May 21—Hail 
last night did considerable damage to 
wheat and gardens. Wheat is about ready 
te head out and all crops are growing 
fast. Recent rains have been very bene- 
ficial. In general the season is at least a 
week ahead of normal. The beginning of 
May was cool, with frosts, but yesterday 
the mercury stood at 95 in the shade, 
which is excellent for corn.—Albert 
Miksch. 

Northern—Holt County, May 17—Mois- 
ture sufficient for vegetation and has the 
appearance of rain today. Late frosts 
damaged fruit and alfalfa, also early gar- 
dens. Corn planting general. Small grain 
in fair condition. Stock healthy. Pig crop 
normal. But few colts. Calf crop normal 





or a shade above. No local demand for 
hay; many tons will be kept over in Holt 
county. Roads in fair condition where 
grades are maintained. Cream 35 cents 
per pound of butterfat, eggs 25 cents. Not 
much change in grain prices. Potatoes 50 
cents and slow sale.—Alex. R. Wertz. 
Southeastern—Otoe County, ay 18— 
We have had some nice rains but quite 
cool weather, with some frosts that nipped 
some vegetation. Corn planting: pretty 
well along, but is coming very slowly. 
Small grain not-very good, as it has been 
too cool and dry. Pastures and meadow 
grass very short. Alfalfa not very heavy 
yet for first erop. This good rain will 
help.—L. D. McKay. 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 23 
—Fully 50 per cent of the wheat that was 
sown last fall has been drilled to oats 
or listed to corn, and a great many pieces 
that have been left are very thin and 
some are very weedy. Oats look splendid 
and some are heading. . Nearly every one 
is done listing, but some early planters 
have to replant. Potatoes look fine and 
very few bugs. Gardens are backward, 
due to early freezes the last of April and 
first of May. Wheat $1.46, corn 98 cents, 
oats 55 cents at local elevators, eggs 26 
cents, butterfat 35 cents, hens 19 cents, 
springs 30 cents.—Charles M. Turner. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Randolph County, May 22— 
Having plenty of rain; about three inches 
in the last week. Corn planting at a 
standstill; about 80 per cent of corn has. 
been planted. Meadows looking better 
and pastures are good, More cowpeas and 
soybeans will be planted than usual, Very 
small crop of fruit. Eggs 24 cents, hens 
20 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Central—Pettis County, May 22—The 
condition of wheat is less favorable than 
at time of my last report. Excess ‘pre- 
cipitation and low temperatures have been 
unfavorable to corn, Oats and grasses 
very promising. Local buyers paying fol- 
lowing prices: Wheat $1.75, oats 50 cents, 
corn 95 cents, fat hogs $11.40 to $11.60, 
double-treated stock pigs $13, hens 16 
cents, Leghorns 14 cents, eggs 24 cents. 
Last week a local hail storm did some 
damage to gardens, corn and wheat. Hail- 
stones exceeding an inch in diameter 
were numerous.—W. D. Wade. 

South-Central—Webster County, May 20 
—The weather so far in May has been too 
cold and dry for crops. Wheat is heading 
well, but a small acreage. Oats are weedy 
where grountl was not worked well; a 
large acreage sown. Corn is generally a 
good stand; most of it has been plowed 
once. Meadows need rain and warm 
weather. Pastures mostly short; they, 
too, need rain and warmer weather. Pick- 
ing of strawberries in full swing; crop is 
about 50 per cent; price good; quality fair 
to good; over 800 cars shipped out of the 
Ozarks prior to May 17.—J. C. Preston. 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Freeborn County, May 21— 
The weather is warmer now and we had 
two nice showers, which have improved 
the crops. A hard frost the night of May 
16. Corn is planted and many are blind 
plowing. Oats 36 cents, corn 93 cents, 
flax $2.45, eggs 26 cents, veal $8, wool 31 
cents.—James P. Goslee. : 

Southwestern—Lyon County, May 22— 
The freezes of Sunday and Monday cut 
down corn and potatoes, also damaged 
oats. Weather now hot and dry. Pas- 
tures bare like August. Cut-wormé very 
bad; some gardens eaten entirely. Lots of 
building going on and an unusual number 
of new cars sold. Hog and grain prices 
fluctuating from day to day. Hogs are 
getting scarce. Elevators haven’t bought 
any grain since the big winter drop in 
prices. Eggs 27 cents, cream 39 cents.— 
Charles H. Carlson, 


KANSAS 

Northeastern—Nemaha County, May 22 
—Warm weather has arrived; 85 yester- 
day. Many insects working on the corn. 
Soil in fine condition. Some alfalfa being 
cut; rather light crop. Pig crop good. A 
good prospect for nearly all kinds of fruit. 
Farm help scarce. Much building in 
process of construction. Some electric 
lines being built.—G. E. Hollister. 


INDIANA 

Northern—St. Joseph County, May 18— 
A big frost this morning; ice in the pig 
troughs. About one-third of corn plant- 
ed. Has been cold and dry. Gardens not 
all made. Apple trees were full and will 
be some fruit. Wheat medium. Grass 
late. Too dry for spring sowing to do 
well. Spring pig crop below normal; mar- 
ket hogs about all sold, $10.50 to $11. 
Lamb crop fair; a few sheep. shorn. 
Farmers haven’t much to market. Eggs 
26 to 30 cents. More milk than dealers 
want; they skim part and make cheese, 
which cuts the milk checks. No farms 
selling; some for sale cheap. Many dis- 
couraged. Health normal.—A. J. Byers. 

South-Centrat—Lawrence County, May 
21—Little warmer in last two days; has 
been cold, with several frosts, for three 
weeks. Very dry here. Oats badly in 
need of rain. Hay and clover crop will 
be short; too dry and cold. Wheat will 
be poorest crop in years. Farmers ahead 
with their work. Largest crop of corn 
ever planted, about all in the ground. 





Eggs plentiful. Pig crop very short. Colts 
a rarity.—Clarence Scoggan. 
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What Iowa Farmers Pay jy 
Run the State 





(Continued from page 3) 


a greater net income than the . 
ple of Iowa, and when they should fy 
paid two-thirds of the money nee 
to run the state government. 
ty, which is one of the oldest 
counties in Iowa, is assessed at 
exactly the state average in spite of » 
fact that its land is worth fully 
third less per acre than the state 
age. Doubtless in the early days, ly 
county ,land was worth decidedly 
than the average of the state. That 4 
has gradually passed, however, ang 
there have been some slight reag 
ments made in Lee county valyat 
they have not been sufficient to do 
county justice. Apparently, the 
of Lee county have not studied the gity 
ation or made any vigorous kicks tg 
state executive council, and so the ny 
tice has continued for some time, 
The really big thing which should 
accomplished at the time of the m 
of the state executive council, on 
13, is to drive home very clearly the 
that in relation to their income, the 
ers of Iowa are paying twice ag y 
toward running the state government 
they should, whereas the city people 
Iowa are paying about one-half ag y 
toward running the state government 
they should. What is the state exeg 
council of Iowa going to do about thi 
Will it try to get by with the fe 
number of kicks, by making a few ming 
readjustments? The hearts of the 
on the state executive council are fn} 
right place, but it will be impossible & 
them to reach a decision fair to the fa 
ers of Iowa unless the farmers’ orga) 
tions of lowa make the strongest po 
kind of a showing. 


With Our Advertisers 


ERNST BROS.’ SPOTTED POLAND 

Spotted Poland China pigs to the n 
ber of 270 have been saved by 
Ernst Bros., of Marcus, Iowa. Nearly | 
of them are by Pathfinder Surprise, 
Iowa junior champion of 1923, and who 
in all probability, the biggest boar of t 
breed. Ernst Bros. have one of the 
gest hog breeding plants in Iowa, 
are planning on a bred sow sale 
19.—Advertising Notice, 








SANDERS’ HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire breeders should watch 
interest the entrance to the 1925 
for the herd of J. M. Sanders, of 
Iowa. It is not a large herd that 
Sanders maintains, but it makes wp 
quality what it lacks in numbers. 
of good things are here to be found, 7 
1924 Iowa champion sow, Miss @ 
Again, has nine good pigs sired by 
eye Boy 1 Again, grand champion att 
last Iowa State Fair.—Advertising Noti 
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TAMWORTHS FOR SALE 


J. J. Newlin, R. F. D., Grimes, 
is offering choice Tamworth fall 
spring pigs at weaning time and two 
boars for sale. The stock is from an@ 
ceptionally good herd of broéd sows, 
ed by one of the best of Tamworth bo 
a son of the grand champion, Rose 
Anchor. Mr. Newlin is located near 
son Station, nine miles northwest off 
Moines, on two highways. See 
write Mr. Newlin if interested in buyl 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 





BAINBRIDGE’S HAMPSHIRES 


It was gratifying to this Wall 
Farmer representative to note the 
good Hampshire spring pigs at the BI 
ing plant of Mr. John Bainbridge, 
Kingsley, Towa. Nearly all are 
two young boars, Sidelight Monitor 
Kingsley Sidelight, litter brothers 
the prize winning Hawkeye Sié 
Later in the season we will have more 
say regarding this good herd.— : 
ing Notice. 





DUROC FALL BOARS 


Ask B. A. Samuelson & Son, of 
Iowa, to send you a fall boar if 
haven’t time to go and see them. 
have some very high-class boars and 
prices are in keeping, or below ® 
worth, The pleased customers 
firm are their biggest asset. Their # 
ing operations are carried on in a bigs 
and in a high-class way. ey ha 
plant worth going to see. Note their ¢ 
elsewhere in this issue.—Advertising 
tice. 





STANLEY ADDY’S POLANDS 

New Armistice, the junior years 
land China boar owned by Mr. to 
Addy, of Marcus, Iowa, is coming a ‘4 
front in fine shape. Mr. Addy 
spring pigs and a good part of ~ 
by this grand yee boar. ‘ 
Henry Dorr herd, Mr. Addy by At 
ters that are especially good, got al 
swer’s Equal. The dams, howeve: 
quite extraordinary, one being the 
prize fall gilt, the other the second My 
junior yearling at Sioux City at ' 
found also a real top litter by 2 a 
ber, and another by Revenue. a 
maintains one of the forem 
the northwest. He has a fall boar ue 
Decision for which we can S&¥ Me 
have not seen better. Watch 
the shows this fall.—Advertising a 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 


who desire to make changes in or discon- 
advertisements already running must have 
gotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
eae in order to be sure of same being made. The 
ot aiso applies to advertisements requiring class- 
tion or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
can be made after pages are made up. New 
isements, however, can usually be inserted if 
edas late a8 Monday morning of the week of 



























LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
B M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 




















Spite of nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 

tully § H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Jowa. 
state NAMES I. HOAG, .Office Address, 1101 
ae Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 
edly y 

That ———— 


Field Notes 


A. A. Kitching, 
lot of Spotted Poland pigs 


Creston, Iowa, has a 
this 









the peg gring. He is undecided just how he will 
-d the ll this fall—Advertising Notice. 
‘icks to |p. M. Overholt, Iowa City, Iowa, the 
» the inj well-known Tamworth breeder, is offer- 
me, ing some very choice fall and spring pigs 
should that will please you.—Advertising Notice. 
he mest A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa, has a 
il, on fine lot of pigs this spring. Earl is not 
rly the mising aS many as usual, but they are 
, the ‘certainly good.—Advertising Notice. 
a3 Ma If you want to buy Holstein bulls, heif- 
ernm es or cows, you can get what you want 
‘ tg from the herd of J. W. Jensen & Son 
Pe Exira, lowa.—Advertising Notice. 
" me ' B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, IIl., the 
rnment aie well-known breeders of Tamworth swine, 
e execu always have something for sale that will 
ibout ti please the most critical buyers.—Adver- 
the fewalll tising Notice. 
few mm Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, Iowa, is of- 
f the fering some choice Yorkshire boars and 
are in| gilts at reasonable prices. He also offers 
ossible 'gome Shepherd puppies for sale.—Adver- 
> the far tising Notice. 
’ orga ’ . E. Smalley, Promise City, Iowa, is 
st pe “raising 90 spring pigs by A Perfect Rain- 










bow and Shady Novk Master. Mr. Smal- 
ley has not made up his mind about a 
fall sale-—Advertising Notice. 

E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Iowa, 
offer Percheron stallions for sale. These 
are the large, rugged kind. Go to the 
farm and see these stallions or write for 


rs 
OLANDS 


| the n information, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
oy Mesen er.—Advertising Notice. 

Vearly | H. E. Taylor, “The Hampshire Man,” 
rprise, ¢ at Dallas Center, Iowa, has about 300 


ind who spring pigs, all doing nicely. Mr. Taylor 


oar of t has good Hampshires and ean fill any 
f the order in a satisfactory manner.—Adver- 
rs tising Notice. 

le Au 


D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, Iowa, 
Spotted Poland breeders, and owners of 
Harvester’s Boy, the second prize junior 
yearling boar at Des Moines last fall, are 
offering some choice sows bred for fal 
litters. You will get a square deal from 
_Crawfords.—Advertising Notice. 

Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa, has a 
very good herd of Spotted Polands. You 
will notice Mr, Notz’s advertising in this 
issue, offering some good young boars for 
sale. They are priced right and one will 
find them well worth the money.-—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa, the well- 
known breeder of Spotted Polands, is 
raising 140 pigs, nearly all by the noted 
Titanic Clansman. Mr. Robbins will hold 
his fall sale on October 22,.and the win- 
ter sale on February 26.—Advertising 
Notice. 

H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, Iowa, 
have a great lot of pigs this spring by 
King Tut and Ideal Timm. These men 
fre raising 113 pigs from eleven gilts and 
two tried sows. Wessells will hold their 
fall sale on October 24.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa, is raising 
4 nice crop of Spotted pigs this spring. 
Mr. Clark is planning an August bred 
ES Sow sale, and will also hold a boar sale 
R in November. Keep this herd in mind if 
Wall you are interested in Spotted Polands.— 
the # Advertising Notice. 





he b G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa, has a dandy 
ridge, lot of pigs this spring, nearly all by The 
e by General. Mr. Klein will be out at the 
nitor State fair again this fall with his usual 
a ’ line-up of good Polands. ‘The General is 
SiGe coming finely, and it will take a boar 
a above the ordinary to win over him.— 
Adv Advertising Notice. 

Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa, has 





110 Duroc pigs this spring,’ by Golden 
ing and Pathfinder’s Uneeda Sensation. 
‘tag are doing well, and will be ready 
or Mr. Black’s usual good trade this fall. 
‘new boar has recently been bought to 
_— this herd. He is a half-brother to 
Treat Colonel. Keep this herd in mind.— 
Advertising Notice. 
ms recent trip over southwestern Iowa 
“ Ind the farmers and breeders feeling 
uch better towards the hog situation 
tg a year ago. There are not as many 
— being raised this spring as there 
of -? year ago, but we find them to be 
4 little better quality and are being 
a 4 little more care than is the usual 
&.—Advertising Notice. 

















=. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Iowa, is 
wonde «00 little Hampshires. This is a 
fea lot of pigs; every one doing 






OUP ves att. Brammeier is a new man to 
® oon but you will have a chance 
® futine better acquainted with him in 
igh-clane’ as he is going to have a very 
top ra Sale offering on October 21. 

ested = ee in mind if you are inter- 
ce, {fampshires.—Advertising No- 










bcs,” Day, Kamrar, Iowa, has 50 spring 
e €y are nearly all sired by Syn- 
is tne &@ grandson of Materializer. This 
we he of the very best junior yearlings 
ve seen or heard of anywhere this 

i. There is also one litter by The 

© that is outstanding. Also one lit- 








ter by_a_ son of Matador. Mr. Day has 
claimed October 29 for his fall sale. This 
herd is new, but watch it come.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

Herman Holtz, Avoca, Iowa, has 62 
spring pigs by Globe Trotter, a real junior 
yearling boar; also a few litters by Pick- 
ett’s Buster. If you like good Spotted 
Polands, you can always find them at the 
Holtz farm, northeast of town. Keep this 
herd in mind and watch later issues for 
information on this herd.—Advertising 
Notice. 


F. H. Hopp & Son, Minden, Iowa, have 
45 spring pigs by Pathfinder’s Lad, High 
Liberator and others. These men are of- 
fering Wallaces’ Farmer readers some 
good bargains in tried sows and fall gilts, 
bred to Atta Boy’s Surprise for September 
farrow. They will hold no fall sale, but 
will sell privately. Watch for further 
— on this herd.—Advertising No- 
ice. 

VENNAHME’S SHORTHORN SALE 


Remember the Shorthorn sale of Frank 
Vennahme’s, at Carroll, Iowa, next Mon- 
day, June 1. Ten splendid young bulls 
and thirty females of the most useful 
sort will be offered. Plenty of calves will 
sell at foot with their dams, and all in 
all it is one of the most profitable lots of 
Shorthorns that will be offered.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


WILKINSON ANGUS SALE, JUNE 16 


The announcement elsewhere in this 
issue gives brief particulars concerning 
the Angus cattle offering to be sold by 
H. P. Wilkinson, of Mitchellville, Iowa, 
June 16. For this othesteg. Mr. Wilkinson 
has selected fifty head that he claims to 
be the best lot of Angus ever cataloged 
from the Wilkinson farm, where good An- 
gus cattle have been raised for many 
ears, the herd having been established 
the late Richard Wilkinson, who made 
importations from Scotland to build up 
the herd. As will be noted, 11 bulls and 
39 females will go in this sale and some 
20 of the cows and heifers will have calves 
at foot. The calves are sired by the two 
herd bulls, Elburn 4th, an Elba, and 
Blackcap Belmore, a Blackcap, and the 
cows are bred to these two choicely bred 
sires. The most popular families are well 
represented, as told in the announcement. 
Write for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


CHESTER WHITE BRED SOWS 
McKinley Bros. & Sons, Melrose, Iowa, 
breeders of Chester White hogs, are now 
offering sows and gilts bred for summer 
and fall farrow. They are also offering 
unrelated trios of spring farrow. See 
their advertising, beginning in this issue, 
and write for prices, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
WAGGONER BROS.’ POLANDS 
We were especially pleased with the 110 
Poland China spring pigs we saw recentiy 
at the farms of the Waggoner Br)ds., near 
Sutherland, Iowa. Really, they have rev- 
er had as good before. Modei Boy, by 
Model Advertiser, and Coupon, by Eliim- 
inator, are the main sires. To «add fur- 
ther attraction, the boys have provided 
two dandy litters by Reliable Pathfinder, 
one being out of a daughter of The Czar 
and her dam being by The Pilot. They 
also have a litter by The Robber and one 
by The Highwayman. Plenty of good 
things may be expected from these herds 
this fall.—Advertising Notice. 
KEMPE’S CHESTER WHITES 
Mr. J. W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa, will 
be stronger at the fairs this fall with his 
Chester Whites than a year ago. We 
found, not the largest numbers of pigs 
here, but surely they are among the best 
we have seen. Some real herd boars will 
be found in this herd this fall. lowa 
Monster, junior champion as a pig at the 
Sioux City, South Dakota and Minnesota 
fairs, is looking fit to do the trick in the 
senior class this fall. He is a boar of 
tremendous length, smoothness and arch 
of back. His sire is Iowa Rainbow, a 
first prize winner at the National. A lit- 
ter of eight by Giant’s Rival and out of 
a litter sister to Iowa Monster, is out- 
standing.—Advertising Notice. 
HELGENS BROS.’ POLANDS 
Helgens Bros., of Monticello, Iowa, 
breeders of the large, prolific type of 
Poland China hogs, in claiming their sale 


dates of October 22 and February 23, 
write: ‘We have around 145 pigs, all 
doing well, sired by The Robber; The 


Peptonist, a full brother to The Robber; 
Eliminator; Oh My; Giant Pathfinder and 
Monogram, They are out of dams by 
Liberator, Liberator’s Equal, Designer, 
The Peptonist, Eliminator, Reliable Path- 
finder, The Cavalier, and other well- 
known sires.’ Our readers can confident- 
ly look forward to something good in the 
October 22 sale, full particulars concern- 
ing which will be given later.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


HAYDEN BUYS SPOTTED ARMISTICE 
BOAR 


A. G. Smith, Van Wert, Iowa, recently 
sold his Armistice herd boar to T. M, 
Hayden, Creston, Iowa. This boar is one 
of the good junior yearling boars in the 
state. He has proved himself to be a 
great breeder by the high class lot of pigs 
Mr. Smith has on hand this spring. His 
litters averaged about nine per sow and 
will run about 50 per cent in color. Mr. 
Hayden is to be congratulated on being 
able to buy such a boar to head his herd 
of great brood sows. It is doubtful if 
there is another boar recorded in the Na- 
tional S. P. C. Association sired by the na- 
tionally known big type poar, The Armis- 
tice. If you are interested in better Spots 
bred to a real boar, wrife Mr. Hayden 
for information, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 








SHEEP. 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature 


and list of breeders. 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XE H 


NEA. oO 10. 
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16 Blackcaps, 


when writing. 


H. P. WILKINSON, 





WILKINSON'S ANGUS CATTLE SALE 


At the farm 2 miles northeast of 


Mitchellville, la., Tues., June (6th 


20 with calves at foot 


A select offering of choicest breeding and individual merit. 
Blue Ribbon Blackbirds, 
10 Eisas, 3 Elba Trojan Ericas; also a number Evergreen T. 
Ericas.—The bull offering includes 5 two year olds and 6 year- 
lings, good enough to go to any herd. 

This is by far the best lot of cattle ever cataloged from this herd. 


Write for catalog and come. 


KRASCHEL and COOPER, Auctioneers 











10 Enchantress, 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


Mitchellville, lowa 
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TAMWORTHS 








Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. e are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 














Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's cow, 
sent on request. Milking Shorthern Soclety, Independence, lowa, 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall, Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, la. 





s 
Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 
sired by the undefeated grand champion iowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Iowa City, lowa. 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 





grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 


J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Iilixois 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows al! sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable, 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia, 


Tamworth Sows.and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. My prices are 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good indivi- 
duals of popular breeding at #100 00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Six Good Bulls—s to 30 months. 3 outsanding 
herd headers. Ericas and Blackbirds. You will 
hardly find the equal of one of these in Iowa, or the 
N. A years in the business. Herd numbers 
180 head. 


Theo. Nordstrom, Aurelia, lowa 
One Angus Bull 
T 


welve months old. A good one. 
40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, $2.50 per bushel. 
Buff Rock Eggs, $8 per hundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wilson & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon, lowa 


HEREFORDS. 

















FRED J. FILLMAN, 

“bring home the Bacon” 
AMWOITINSG For Sele: Fall gilts, bred. 
Also 2 fail boars and pi 


at 
weaning time. Best of breeding and 


Dexter, lowa 





individual 
merit. Priced for quick sale. Farm near Johnson Sta, 
en highway. J.J. Newlin, R. F. D., Grimes, la, 





SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS., 


SPOTTED sows Send us your order for 
: a yearling sow bred to 

Marvester Boy for summer or fall farrow. Also 

daughters of Marveater Koy bred to The An- 

chor and Eng. Typefinder. We will keep them 

until safe tn pig. Come or write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Mariham, Ia. 








Spotted Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Kanger’s Rainbow, he by Spotted 
Ranger. They sare immune and priced to sell, 


WM.0O.NOTZ, R.4, Creston, lowa 





PORSALE. 72 
HEREFORD STEERS yearlings, 90 calves. 


EDGAR SEDOKK, Ottumwa, lewa 





HOLST EINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls: ages 8 to9 mo. Sire: Pletje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 
Ed, Hensink, Sioux Co., 


HOLSTEIN BABY BULLS Be!" overstocked we 
bred buj)ls, a few weeks old, for $20 each. Farm ad- 
joins town. J. W. JENSEN, Exira, lowa 











RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 munths old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 


HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts, 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert Farms, Greeley, la. 


JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 8 to 6 years old. The big type 
with lots of bone. Not high tn price. 
FRED CHANDLER, &. 7, lew: 

HAMPSHIRES 
Gilts allsold, Fall boars 
are now ready. Good 


breeding. Prices right. 
H. E, TAYLOR, Dallas Center, Ia. 


YORHKSHIBRES 





























Yorkshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, also gilts any age and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zabs, Jr., Riverside, la. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Sows 


And gilts bred for June, Aug. or Sept. farrow. Soring 
Pigs In unrelated pairs and trios. Best of quality an 
breeding. Write for description and prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. McMINLEW BROS. & 
SONS, Melrose, Iowa. 





Bred Sows and Gilts. 
all From large litters and 
bred to real boars. We 
ralse the best In spots. 


Guarantee with pig and priced right. Cholera 
mmune. T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa. 


HOLTZ’S SPOTS 
We welcome visitors at the farm at all times, 
The spring pigs are coming fine.—If you want a 


Coon Hound Pup. writeus. We always Seve 
something for sale. erman Holtz, Avoca, Ia. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


—e—e—eo—ern—rrr-? 


Youngblood Polands 
Fall boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 

litters. Buy now, grow your future boar and save 

express. Priced io sell. 

uM. C. VYVOUNGBLOOD, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts bred for May lit- 
ters. Few duein early June. Write 


M. P. SANCHER, ROLFE, 1OWA 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Col. H. S. Duncan, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walters 


who hold the World’s record on Swine, 
Cattle and Land 


AUCTIONS 


Are our instructors Jannary 5 to 17, 1925 
Tuition $100. Why pay moret 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

19 years largest in world 
S18 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


R. E. MILLER) 





Jefferson, lowa 






































Live Stock Auctioneer 
Blanchard ° fowa 








arian, 


W.G. KRASCHEL <2nc7225 
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that brings the greatest profits. 


widely as a pure-bred and a runt. 


the piston rings. 


For operating economy, 
follow this guide 


get the most expert advice you can find? 


advisory service in lubrication. He runs 
lished business year after year 
and is more interested in keep- 
ing you for a steady customer 


E Dne look picks the profit-maker 


But appearance is a dangerous guide in choosing oil 


2 ee look may be enough to tell a skillful farmer — the use of this Chart means that every purchaser 
the hogs that are easiest to fatten, or the poultry gets oil which engineers agree is perfectly suited to 


But there is one place on the farm where the eye The dealer’s judgment is backed by the combined 
fails, where looks mean nothing. Two ot/s, may look —_ judgment of motorists whocall for Mobiloil more than 
as much alike as two prize Durocs, but differ as for any five other brands combined, and by practi- 


Appearance won't tell you that one oil will dis- 
tribute perfectly in your motor and that another may 


not. 
Where you can secure 
From appearance, there isn’t any way of judging advisory lubrication service 

that one oil will break down and another stand up 

under the heat of your motor, that one will burn It is easy to find the dealer who gives this advisory 
clean and another produce soot and carbon, and service. On the outside of his building, he promi- 
that one will seal pistons and give power and smooth nently displays a metal Mobiloil sign with the red 
running, while another will let power “blow by” — Gargoyle. Inside, you will find the complete Chart. 


When the eye fails as a guide, isn’t it reasonableto _ ine yield. Every batch, every can, every quart of 


Near your farm is a Mobiloil dealer who gives It is made by the Vacuum Oil Company which 
















MAKE THIS CHART 


YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


cars and mot 
your car is n 


or trucks are, specified below. If 
not listed here, see the complete 


Chart at your dealer's. 


The grades 
by the letters 
goyle Mobiloi 


Follow win 


of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
shown below. “Arc” means Gar- 
I Arctic. 

ter recommendations when tem- 


peratures from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


(except Ford 


cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E’’), 





1925 1924 1923 1922 








the requirements of his motor, 


cally all manufacturers of automobiles,trucks, tractors 
and motors who have placed their okays on the rec= 
ommendations listed in the Mobiloil Chart. 


Make it your guide and you will always be certain , 
of getting oil designed for duty in your motor, 


Mobiloil is made from crude stocks chosen only 
for their lubricating qualities and not for high gaso- 


. 


Mobiloil is “true to type.” 


an estab- _—has specialized solely in lubrication for 59 years. 
Tractor Lubrication 

The correct engine lubrication 

for the Fordson T ractoris Gar- 





than in making an occasional 
saleat fancy profits.Onhis wall, 
he has the Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Chart of Recommendations be- 
cause he knows it puts oil-sell- 
















ing on the only sound basis— 


‘ goyle Mobiloil“BB” in summer 
ARGO, and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in 


om winter. The correct oil for all 
« eit 
Mobiloil| 


other tractors is specified in 
our Chart. Ask for it at your 
Make the chart your guide 


dealer’s. 
















Branches in principal cities. Address: 
New York, Chicago, or Kansas City. 


















NAMES OF 
passencercars} y | oie] fs] ods 
AND EIZTElZIEl EE g 
Ti UC Ei Fd if s 
MTR I SIEIAIE ISIS 1A/S 
Auburn 6-63, 8-63] A jArc.] A JjArc.| A [Arc Rey 
* (other mod’s.)\Arc.jAre.JAre.jAre.JArc.jArc.JAre.{Are. 
AGERE. «55:50. A jArc.] A {Arc.| A JArc.] A |Are, 
SRT: A {Arc.] A jArc.] A jArc [Are JAre. 
Codilise......%... A |Arc.] A jArc.) A AIA 
GOR 55 o0i0 tT ee Arc. jArc.JArc.jArc.JArc.|Arc .JArc.jAre. 
Chalmers.......: 4 A |Are.] A AJA 
Chandler ....... A jArc.] A |Arc.} A jArc.JArc.\Are 
Chevrolet FB & T Ker Arc, 
* (other mod’s.)JAre.jJAre.JArc.|Arc.JAre jArc.JAre.|Are; 
Chtyalers , . «6008 A 
Cleveland. ....) A | A | A JArc.} A JArc.] A jAre 
Yole.... -FTATATALTATAITATLAIA 
Cunningham. . AArc.jAre.JAre.jAre.JAre.|Are.JArc.|Arc, 
Dy < 0s &s\o vn Arc.JArc.JAre.jAre Are. jArc.jAre.jAre. 
Dodge Brothers..J A jArce.| A jArc.| A |Arc.JArc jAre, 
Dorris 6. ....++- AIAJTAJTATAIAIAIA 
Re eeoefeee J A [Are A {Arc.] A [Are, 
Durant 4....... A {Arc .JArc.jAre.jAre.|Arc JArc./Arc, 
eeebes » ginntet A {Arc} A JArc.) A jArc.] A Are. 
Elcar 4... -PAJTATATATATLATA fcc 
6... +064 fAre:|Are.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Are Are JAre. 
© Mecvtdagets A |Are 
a 


Federal Knight. . 
X-2 


“ (other mod's. ) 
_. eee 


A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A [Arc] A [Arc. 
B |Arc.| B |Are iy 
AJAJAIA 
Are .JAre.JAre.JAre.JAre,|Arc.JAre.jAre. 
Arc.jAre.JArc he Arc "3 Z 





oe. E E E EJE 
Four Wheel Drivel A A AJAIAIA 
pe nels BB | BB} BB | BB] BB| BB/ BB} BB 
Sea call BIA}]B BIA|BIA 
Garford (Y%-1%) ALATA JArc.| A jArey] A jAre 
* (othermod’s)} A} AJTA|LATATAILAILA 
Gardner AJAJTAJSATAJATA |jArc 
Gralram Brothers} A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A {Arc [Arc jArc. 
ae Ac.JArc.JAre.jArc.JAre jAre JAre.jAre, 
Haynes 6.... rhs A {Arc.] A |Arc.| A {Are. 
Hudson Super Six} A |Arc.] A |Arc | A [Are |Arc /Are 
Hupmobile...... A |Arc.] A JAre:] A jAre] A re 
Ys See A JArc.] A jArc.) A jArc | A \Are 
Jordan 6....4..fAreJAre JAre.|Are.JAre jArc [Are jAre, 
Bis vubesd A |Arc |.” ‘ | ‘6 
Kissel 6.... A |AJA /JArc] A JAre| A (Are. 
Li ex "ton Concord JArc.|Arc - ie 
* (other mod's.) A \Arc.JArc.|Arc] AJ AJ|A\A 
Lincoln......... A AJATAITAIA/\A 
Locomobile......] A jAre.} A Arc] A jAre | A Are 
Marmon........ AJATAJTAJTAJTATAIA 
Maxwell. ..... A |Are.] A jAre.] A JAre] A |Are. 
_ (Com'l) : oe Arc. Are 
Ns i sek > s Are.JAre.JAre.jAre.JAre.|Are JArc.|Are 
Nash. . A |Are JAre.jAre JArc.|Arc.fAre.|Are. 
“(Com'l Quad.) - me Ge AIA 
* “(other mod's)| A \Arc}.A |Are.| A |Arc.| A |Are, 
Oakland........) A |Are] A |Are | AP ATATA 
Oldsmobile ¢- , vcteceeosscfees of A (Are.| A Diam 
A |Are] A jArc At oe 
Overland........] A JAre.] A |Arc.| A [Arc] A |Are. 
Paige (Cont ‘Eng WAre.jAre JAre.jAre.JAre.JArc.JAre.|Are 
* (Com’l). re Se af.. JAPTATATLA 
(other mod's.) ‘ 4 A \Acc 
Peerless 6.... A ATLAS. : 
“  8......., A Arc] A Arc] AJ ATAIA 
Pierce Arrow... J ATA LALATA]TATALA 
co A |Arc.| A [Arc] A Arc. A jAre. 
Republic (% ton) vecfecesfecs ef A [Arc] A JAte. 
1% con} A] A PAYA [Are.jAre JArcjAre. 
“(a4 ,-19W 2Wi ATATAILATAIA 
“sf (other mod’s.)|Arc.|Are JArc.jAre JAre Arc JArc.jAre. 


Rickenbacker 6 
- 8. 


Ye sb tes taped 
Stearns Knight. 
Studebaker. .... 


Velie (Cont. Eng.)}....J... 


* (Hercules 
Eng.) (2 ton) 
“ (other mod's.) 
Westcott D-48 
“ (other mod's.) 
White 15 & 20 
“* (other mod's.) 
Wills St. Claire. . 
Willys-Knight 4. 
“ a ge 


A JArc.JAre.|Are JAre.jAre [Are (Are. 
A JArc.| A Are wa 
A {Arc.JAre./Are .jArc. |Are . 
BB} A} BIAITBIAIBIA 
A |Arc.| A [Arc.] A |Arc.| A jAre. 
Arc. {Are JArc.|Arc [Are jAre. 


(bis th 3 , «eal 
A jArc.| A [Arc] A [Arc] A Are. 
A {Arc.| A |Are.] A |Arc.JAre.|Are. 
Are.|Are Are. /Are.|Arc.|Are.JAre.|Are. 
Arc.|Are.JAre.|Arc.JAre |Arc.Arc./Are. 
AJATA/TAJAIAIATA 
BIA|]B/IA|]BI|A|BIA 
B {Arc.| B [Arc.} B [Arc.] B jAre, 
A |Arc Ee Pe ee 


























Recommendations for Stock Engines when used in passenget 


cars only, 


shown separately for convenience 





Continental (Mosel 
5, 4 


9K kd Xb) 
“ (other mod's.) 
ycoming fc cctled 


- (ober ‘mod’ 5.) 


A jArc.]... 1.4.09... fees Peo e fecee 
Arc.JArc.JArc.\Arc.{Arc.jArc.|Arc.JAre- 
AJTAJTATATA fe. duces 
Arc] A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A Are. 


>> 





























Let this sign guide you to 
greater farm profits 














TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle matt 


oil “C,” “CC 


ed by ‘comple 


” or Mobilubricant as recomme' 
te Chart available at all dealers. 














